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If a prospector “strikes it rich,” that 
doesn’t prove him to be a skilled engineer, 
capable of directing a great mining operation. 


Because a clever fellow hits upon some 
catchy catch phrase, or suggests some pecul- 
iarly shaped trade mark on which an adver- 
tising success is built, that is no warrant for 
putting him in a position to mis-spend 
thousands of dollars for other advertisers. 


Look up the history of the man who 
wants to help you advertisingly. See how 
many accounts he has developed; how long 
he kept them ;—learn if he is really capable 
and experienced, or just brilliant. 


_The happy, hit-or-miss “days of '49” in 
mining and advertising have passed away. 


‘ 





New York Philadelphia Boston 
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The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 


What It Is. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist is the weekly adviser of 
the farmers of the State. Being edited by those who are 
thoroughly familiar with state conditions, it is intensely in- 
teresting to men whose prosperity largely depends on the 
right use of that knowledge. 


Where It Goes. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist goes to 60,000 of the State’s 
most prosperous farmers. Through 959 of the post offices 
it is distributed to every third farmer. It is a welcome 
visitor to one out of every six homes in Wisconsin. How 
is that for proof of its power? 


What It Does. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist has done more than any 
other single factor to make the farmers of Wisconsin pros- 
perous—ask them, they know. It is their adviser, guide and 
friend. It keeps them posted on the best of what is new; 
on the newest of what is best. It also serves as an enter- 
tainer—who understands the sort of entertainment they need. 


What It Could Do for You. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist has proven its power to sell 
anything of merit from shoes to automobiles. No other 
single paper can influence as much trade direct or through 
the dealer. For Wisconsin is an Agricultural State. It 
has only 6 cities of over 25,000 against 1,611 of under that 
figure. But many towns of one or two hundred families sup- 
port stores doing a business of $500,000 annually. How is 
that for proof of the buying power of our farmers? 

Let us show you what we are doing for other manu- 
facturers. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


GEO. W, HERBERT, WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Ine. 
Special Representative, ' Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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ADVERTISERS TO EX- 
CHANGE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RATES AND 
AGENTS. 





CALL ISSUED FOR THE FORMATION OF 
A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AD- 
VERTISING MANAGERS — MEMBER- 
SHIP TO BE LIMITED TO CONCERNS 
PLACING $50,000 OR MORE AND 
STRICTLY LOCAL ADVERTISERS NOT 
TO BE ADMITTED—AN IMPORTANT 
MOVE TO RECTIFY SOME OF THE 
ABUSES OF THE ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS. 





Organization is in the air these 
days. 
Following closely the article by 
a prominent advertising agent, 
published anonymously in Print- 
ERS’ INK, advancing reasons why 
the agents should organize, comes 
the news that the advertising man- 
agers have an association actually 
under way. 

A call has just been issued for a 
proposed “National ‘Association 
of Advertising Managers,” bear- 
ing the signatures of seventeen 
well-known men, many of them 
representing concerns which are 
large dispensers of advertising in 
the magazines, newspapers and 
other standard mediums. In fact, 
the plan is to maintain the associa- 
tion as a close corporation by lim- 
iting the membership to adver- 
tisers spending at least $50,000 a 
year, not admitting department 
stores nor any purely local adver- 
tisers, and, of course, barring out 
publishers and representatives of 
all advertising mediums. 

This movement has been in- 
formally discussed for some time, 
but it has now taken definite form 
as shown by the fact that a time 
and place have been named for the 
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first meeting—June 24, in Detroit 
—thus bringing the event just 
prior to the next session of 
the Advertising Affiliation com- 
posed of the Buffalo, Detroit and 
Cleveland Ad Clubs. 

The men back of the movement 
are very much in earnest, and be- 
lieve that by acting together they 
can correct some of the abuses 
in the advertising business which 
are not ordinarily spoken of above 
a whisper. Unlike previous as- 
sociations, the vexed question of 
circulation will not hold the center 
of the stage to the exclusion of 
other equally weighty problems. 
For example, it is darkly hinted 
that there may be some compari- 
sons of rates and a general ex- 
change of information about the 
methods of diffesent agencies. A 
permanent secretary will be main- 
tained on a salary basis, whose 
business it will be to gather data 
from members and pass it on to 
the rest of the association. Natur- 
ally, publishers who have no 
skeletons in their closets will have 
nothing to apprehend. 

As an example of how the pro- 
moters of the new association feel 
about things, the following para- 
graphs from the formal announce- 
ment are quoted: 

‘Tf an advertising manager 
places business through an agency, 
on the basis laid down by the pub- 
lishers, he knows that the latter, 
who ask him to be honest. and 
fair, are accepting business from 
agencies who make little pretence 
of keeping their pledged word. He 
runs one risk if he deals through 
an unreliable agency and another 
risk if he doesn’t. 

“He sees rates for space go up 
when circulations go up, but he 
never sees them come down when 
the circulations drop. His pro- 
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tests amount to little or nothing, 
because he works alone and repre- 
sents only his own account. 

“In spite of study, of business 
practices, of accumulated data 
about rates and service, he never 
quite loses the feeling that rates 
are not absolutely uniform nor 
service equal, and that he, rather 
than the other fellow, may be the 
one who is getting the worst of 
it. 

Since the call for organization 
has been issued, Printers’ INK 
has received several confidential 
communications tending to show 
that some of the largest adver- 
tisers are unlikely to apply for 
membership, as they are out of 
sympathy with the prime object 
of establishing uniform rates. 
These advertisers believe that a 
campaign for uniform rates would 
result in their having to pay 
higher rates. Also their present 
agency arrangements are not al- 
ways such that they would care to 
get up and proclaim them in open 
meeting. In other words, such 
advertisers believe that they can 
secure greater advantages by act- 
ing independently than in unison 
with other advertisers. 

On the other hand, there is a 
very widespread feeling that the 
proposed association is along the 
right lines, and will result in 
cleaning up a lot of abuses which, 
in the long run, will benefit the 
whole advertising community. It 
is argued that the man who sup- 
poses himself to be an unusually 
close buyer is apt to be self-de- 
ceived. So long as he pursues a 
policy of isolation, he increases 
the chance of being victimized. An 
occasional advantage which he 
may secure over other advertisers 
is apt to be more than balanced 
by other things that he wots not 
of. say men of long ‘experience. 

It is not proposed to let the new 
association degenerate into a 
purely social affair, although per- 
sonal acquaintance with other 
workers in the same line is recog- 
nized to carry with it decided 
benefits. Some idea of the 
strength of the movement may be 
gathered from the following. list 
of names signed to the call for the 
initial meeting: 


S. P. Alden, Churchill & Alden 
Campello, Mass.; A. L. Callopy, on 
national Trust Co., Denver, Colo.3 e 
W. Dearden, Mittineague Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass.; H. W. Ford, Chal. 
mers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich, ; 
L. M, Frailey, Jos. Campbell Co., Cam. 
den, N. J.; L. R. Greene, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 0, C 
Harn, National Lead Co., New York 
City; G. H. E. Hawkins, N. K. Fair. 
bank Co., Chicago, Ill; C. D. Hazle- 
wood, Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill; 
J. W. T. Knox, Frederick Stearns & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; E, St. Elmo Lewis 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De. 
troit, Mich.; L, C. Martin, Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.; L. C. Me- 
Chesney, National Phonograph Co., 
Orange, a Fe o. Nowland, Fels 
Naptha Soa Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

. LeRoy Pelletier, Studebaker Auto- 
mobile Co., South Bend, Ind.; Mar- 
quis Regan, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. C. Reilly, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., New York, N.Y. 
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SPARKS FROM THE THIRD RAIL. 


Advertising is putting your eyes into 
another’s head—putting your convic- 
tions into another’s mind—putting your 
enthusiasm into anothe?’s veins. 

In advertising mere cleverness may 
be so brilliant, that it blinds the reader 
to argument, and mere earnestness 
ped be so dull, that it has no cutting 
edge. 

iring a cheap advertising agent, 
who renders a quality-paring service, 
is like burning up a leg of the chair 
you’re sitting in to save firewood. 

Factories can burn down, but a 
trade-mark, upheld by _ advertising, 
can’t. Which is more important—to 
insure your building or your business? 

Putting off advertising is putting off 
a debt that you owe to your business. 
Every day the interest mounts. Every 
day, because of added competition, the 
debt becomes harder to meet. 

What hasn’t a name, hasn’t a char- 
acter. Brand your product, so that 
your business will stand on something 
and advertise your brand, so that it 
will stand for something. 

One of the salutary influences of 
advertising is that it compels a manu- 
facturer to make good merchandise— 
forces him to adopt and adhere to a 
standard. : ; 

Advertising is the safe in which you 
lock up the reputation of your prod- 
uct. Every added dollar you spend 
makes that safe more drill-proof 
against competition. 

ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN. 
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in a list of out g } 
sporting publications, Small chee] 
copy is being used. The Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, same city, is plac- 
ing the account. a 

The Board of Supervisors of San 
Diego, Cal., has issued an_ attractive 
new. pamphlet, entitled “The Climate 
of San Diego in Five Paragraphs,” the 
paragraphs relating to temperature, 
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. rainfall, winds, sunshine, etc. 








NERVE AND NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN CORAL- 
LING DISTRIBUTION THROUGH NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING—-COURAGEOUS 
EFFORT OF THE HAWAIIAN PINE- 
APPLE GROWERS — INDESTRUCTO 
TRUNK’S BRILLIANT DISTRIBUTIVE 
SUCCESS—-ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
A SIGNAL FOR ACTION, NOT WAIT- 
ING, 





By J. George Frederick. 


“Tell us,’ begged a number of 
questioners of an exceptionally 
wise and widely known advertis- 
ing man this winter at a gather- 
ing, “tell us, how much distribu- 
tion should an advertiser have be- 
fore beginning magazine advertis- 


“No, you don’t,” playfully 
fenced the experienced advertis- 
ing man, “you can’t trap me into 
giving you any formulas of suc- 
cess. In the first place, every 
proposition has many different 
things to consider, and secondly, 
one man may accomplish results 
which the other can’t, in exactly 
the same circumstances.” 

And thus was laid bare one of 
the most real and yet elusive ele- 
ments in the whole business of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 

Can or cannot distribution be 
forced through national advertis- 
ing for a practically new product? 

Is or is it not foolish to go into 
the magazines with little or _no 
distribution ? 

Much blood has been spilled | on 
this battleground of conflicting 
opinion, and every safe and sane 
advertising man with sense 
usually answers with a frowning 
no! 

And yet—somebody is every 
now and then doing it and giving 
the lie to all the logic and the sad 
examples arrayed against the 
idea! 

For instance, there is Clarence 
Mayer & Co., men’s clothing 
manufacturers, Indianapolis. The 
concern is not a year old, and yet 
it went into the magazines—six 
of them—having at the time 


scarcely more than a couple of re- 
tail outlets. 


It wasn’t known, and 
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it had one of the hardest of prop- 
ositions—clothing—to place with 
dealers. Yet, inside of a year, it 
has secured a wide distribution 
through its national advertising, 
which was energetically used by 
the sales staff as an argument be- 
fore or simultaneously with its 
appearance. 

It took a lot of courage and 
careful work, but the results have 
been certain and permanent. 

More spectacular still has been 
the work of securing distribution 
for the Indestructo Trunk, made 
by the National Veneer Products 
Co. Sales manager John Cogan 
teils how, not much more than a 
year ago, the ‘Indestructo Trunk 
was “kicking around the factory.” 
ft was not put out because it was 
feared the trunk market was al- 
ready very full. Then the Long- 
Critchfield Corporation urged that 
it be advertised, and before the 
ads in the magazines appeared 
$150,000 in orders were garnered 
by salesmen who used the adver- 
tising as a distribution-getting 
argument! 

The factory was soon plunged 
into a state, says Mr. Cogan, of 
being 8,000 orders behind. Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Saks & Co.,, 
Snellenberg & Co. and other big 
department stores were “lined up” 
in this way—Marshall Field alone 
ordering a _ trainload. $50,000 
worth of local advertising is said 
to have been secured within a few 
months from dealers. 

All this sounds amazing and 
rose-colored. As a matter of fact 
it is a dangerous siren-song of 
success to sing to manufacturers, 
because of the personal qualities 
necessary in the manufacturer, the 
ability of the agent, and competi- 
tion, manufacturing cost, and the 
status of the market in general. 

To have the nerve to enter upon 
a campaign of this sort is a pri- 
mary requisite, but only a primary 
requisite. Oddly enough, there are 
more people with the nerve and 
without the money or the article, 
than there are manufacturers with 
all the requisites and the nerve. 
Possession breeds conservatism, 
and that accounts for the fact that 
there are plenty of profitable, even 
revolutionizing opportunities in 
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the manufacturing field for the 
display of nerve and courage. 

The urchin who is getting along 
very well on dry land and can’t 
swim, has an ingrained skepticism 
of the fun that there is to be had 
in the water. It looks pretty in- 
secure to him, and all those fel- 
lows who are having such great 
sport in the water seem to have 
some magic gift or different na- 
ture from his own. All he needs 
is the nerve to use his muscles 
and his wits to adjust himself to 
new conditions—and that is all 
that many manufacturers need. 

How large is the personal equa- 
tion and the need for courage and 
nerve in the effort for distribution 
is especially well illustrated by the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Campaign. 

President Dole, of the growers’ 
organization, put exceptional 
nerve into the enterprise, with 
difficulty holding the constituent 
growers in line until success was 
assured, Only here and there 


throughout the country was any- 
body selling the pineapple when 
the advertising began, and if the 


analysis had not been right nor 
the copy nor the co-operative 
sales work nor trade conditions 
right, the campaign might easily 
have slid down the toboggan to 
failure, 

As a matter of fact, many of 
those pineapple growers in the 
association were literally picked 
up and tossed, kicking and afraid, 
into the water by their com- 
panions, led by President Dole. 
The campaign hadn’t been on 
more than a few months (success 
being already evident) when these 
nerveless ones began to shiver and 
want to crawl out on the bank and 
go home. But they were literally 
held in the water until they got a 
taste for it. They are all studying 
deep diving now with great zest! 

Last year a manufacturer who 
had just signed up with a strong 
agent to spend a big sum in the 
magazines, and who was enter- 
taining him at his house over- 
night, came into the agent’s bed- 
room in the middle of the night 
and waked him. 

“For heaven’s sake, Bill,” he 
said, laying an agitated hold on 
the agent’s shoulders, “talk this 


thing over with me again. I can’t 
sleep. Do you realize all the way 
down to your boots what all this 
means to me? ‘I’m giving you 
over a third of the capitalization 
of the company. After that’s 
spent, there’s nothing, unless 
things go. If they don’t go—well, 
I might as well move to Green- 
land for all my business pros- 
pects will be worth. 

“Look at what we’re trying to 
do—break into a defensive, skep- 
tical, overcrowded bunch of deal- 
ers and get them to stock our 
goods, from Maine to California. 
And nothing to do it with outside 
of our small sales staff except 
printers’ ink and postage stamps! 
Are we a couple of fools, Bill?” 

The advertising agent went over 
the ground patiently, reviewing 
conditions and frankly telling him 
that while under other conditions 
it would be foolish, in this case 
there was no insurmountable ob- 
stacle. He allayed that adver- 
tiser’s fears by communicating his 
own courage to him. The adver- 
tiser had been convinced, but his 
nerve strained at the demand 
upon it. 

This incident makes clear the 
grave responsibility that falls upon 
the agent in the matter of adver- 
tising and its relation to distribu- 
tion. At “working up the nerve” of 
advertisers many agents are adept, 
but the lack of ability to analyze 
and carry a thorough campaign 
through has made many failures 
which rise up like warning and ac- 
cusing spectres before advertisers 
who are advised by competent 
agents that distribution in their 
case can be forced with a national 
campaign, 

The greatest mortality among 
those who make the mistake 
of national advertising without 
enough distribution to carry, oc- 
curs because of an insufficient ap- 
propriation to make a_ success 
where a success was ‘really pos- 
sible. The agent, instead of in- 
spiring courage and nerve, in- 
spires gambling, and a bluffing na- 
tional magazine campaign of 
minute proportions is begun; lies 
are told to dealers; and then the 
bluff gets called. Unscrupulous 
agents sometimes divert the 
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Chicago Examiner 


FOR NINETEEN CONSECUTIVE MONTHS 
the Chicago Examiner has shown larger advertising 
gains than any of its morning and Sunday contem- 
poraries. THE APRIL RECORD repeats the story, 
PROVING ONCE MORE THAT HOME CIR- 
CULATION COUNTS. 








These are the figures of Display 
Advertising Gains and Losses, 
for April, 1910, compared 
with April, 1909 

















Daily Examiner ............. GAINED 22.67 columns 
OR re LOST 99.32 columns 
Daily Record-Herald ......... LOST 111.69 columns 
Daily Inter Ocean ........... LOST 55.30 columns 
Sunday Examiner ........... GAINED 81.53 columns 
Sunday Tribune ............. LOST 4.08 columns 
Sunday Record-Herald ....... LOST 9.43 columns 
Sunday Inter Ocean ......... GAINED 7.22 columns 
Including both daily and Sunday editions: 
SNPS Saas Re Ia ee GAINED 104.20 columns 
aS a a LOST 103.40 columns 
oo St) ae LOST 121.12 columns 
Sree LOST 48.08 columns 





These figures prove that discriminating business 
men realize that the Chicago Examiner, with a larger 
home circulation than all of its morning contempo- 
raries combined, is the newspaper that gives them 
paying results. 








Home Circulation Counts 








146 Franklin Street Madison Square Building 
Chicago New York 
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greater part of the appropriation, 
which might have been sufficient 
to force distribution if used almost 
wholly for generous space in care- 
fully selected mediums, to them- 
selves in the shape of service 
work on elaborate booklets, print- 
ing, direct mail pieces and what- 
not. A meagre residue is scattered 
over a list that will make a good 
impression on dealers, instead of 
producing results with consumers, 
and then a hue and a cry are 
raised to dealers about a “stu- 
pendous” national campaign. 

Indeed, to such lengths has 
bluffing to dealers been practised 
in the attempt to force distribu- 
tion on thin air, that magazines 
have been given copy to set, on 
the assumption that the order for 
insertion would stand, and then 
the order has been cancelled, after 
proofs had been delivered, and 
after the hurrah talk to the deal- 
ers had been made. Several mag- 
azines have taken measures of 
self-protection against such frauds. 

The sheer power of big expendi- 
ture, done with deliberate, nervy 
blindness to all obstacles, and 
sometimes with only a_ small 
amount of ability, has sometimes 
resulted in forcing distribution. 
Several such campaigns have been 
called a success, but the question 
arises: How many thousands of 
dollars cheaper could such suc- 
cess have been bought by ability 
and judgment, in addition to 
nerve? 

An agent some months ago told 
an advertiser ambitious for wider 
fame and distribution: “I can do 
it for you, but you'll have to spend 
money in big heaps—you’ll liter- 
ally have to shut your eyes and 
burn up money for a year. Then 
we can get every dealer stocked 
up and the public inthe habit of 
buying, and you leading the pro- 
cession.” The advertiser has fol- 
lowed instructions, and things are 
happening; but how much was 
over spent will never be known. 

National advertising is an effec- 
tive factor in getting distribution, 
and with trade and manufacturing 
conditions right, there is no rea- 
son why advertising in magazines 
should be postponed for an in- 
definite day, when it can 
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strengthen the arm of salesmen 
so much, no matter how small: 
beginning is made. The mistake 
is in sitting back and waiting for 
things to happen when a national 
campaign is begun. A_ national 
campaign is simply a stripping for 
action to get distribution, It re. 
moves the resistance to distriby- 
tion—lack of consumer demand. 
The action to swing distribution 
into line must come through the 
sales force, plus good printed mat- 
ter to dealers—plus a good many 
things, not the least of which js 
energy, courage, nerve and a 
good agent. 
a ae 

MERCHANDISING DISCUSSED AT 


REPRESENTATIVES’ 
LUNCHEON. 





The Magazine Representatives C1} 
New York, held an_ interesting team! 
eon, at which Stanley Wilcox, of the 
Coupe & Wilcox Advertising A ency, 
spoke on “Merchandising and pF sn 
tising” (reported elsewhere in this is- 
sue). 
Among the guests present were: A, 
moray, of the Onoto Pen Com- 
pany, William C, Freeman, of the 
ivening Mail; R. P. Clayberger, of 
Calkins & Holden; M. B. Baldwin, of 
George Batten Company; Robert Tins- 
man, of the Federal Agency; R. L. 
Cole, of Burch, Bailey & Co.; C. J. 
Yan Gunton, of Ed. Pinaud; L. Roy 
Curtiss, of Kansas City; H. Ruble, of 
the Standard Mail Order Company; 
. M. Lawrence, of Geor Batten 
Company; W. L. Bird, of a of 
Reviews Company; William Handley, 
of the Federal Agency; P. V. Bunn, of 
John Wanamaker’s; R. F. Nolley, 
of the Nolley Advertising Agency. 
eS os 


In order to advertise the coming ex- 
er to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 2ist to July 4th, a_ supply of 
100,000 gold stickers has been print: 
ed up. They have been distributed 
among the business houses of Colum- 
bus to be used on envelopes, letter- 
heads, etc., on all mail reaching sec- 
tions within a radius of fifty miles. 
Other features to advertise the exposi- 
tion include large and small posters. 
One of the latter is a 24-foot sheet 
designed to be displayed in the win- 
dows of firms who have secured space. 
Attached to the bottom of several hun- 
dreds of these posters these words in 
flaming letters show out: “We Will 
Be Exhibitors.” 





A beautiful collection of, success- 
ful advertising and commercial ideas, 
consisting of wash and pen drawings, 
watercolors and photogravures, was fe- 
cently shown in Toledo by the Barnes- 
Crosby Company, of Chicago, throu h 
its local representative, Joe K. French. 
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Why do over a quarter million 


Philadelphians buy 
“The Bulletin” every day? 









Most any intelligent Philadelphian 
if asked this question would answer: 
because ‘‘The Bulletin’’ is always a 
clean, reliable family newspaper. 








In printing the news of the day 
no effort or expense is spared in get- 
ting the truth—the actual news, but 
it is careful to omit sensational or 
salacious details. 


Philadelphia retailers know this. 














That’s why so many concentrate 
their advertising in 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


NET PAID DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR MARCH 


260,993 copies 


“The Bulletin” circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, free 
and returned copies have been omitted. 







William L. McLean, Publisher, 
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THE CENSOR’S JOB. 


PROBLEM: TO SELL AN ADVERTISER 
SPACE, AND THEN PERSUADE HIM 
TO REFRAIN FROM SAYING TOO 
MUCH THEREIN—GREAT INCREASE 
IN THE VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
HAS LED TO RESTRAINT UPON COM- 
PETITIVE ARGUMENTS—TECHNICAL 
EXPERIMENTS OFTEN DETERMINE 
WHAT SHALL BE ADMITTED OR EXx- 
CLUDED FROM MAGAZINE PAGES. 


By James H. Collins. 


A portly, serious business man 
had pushed back his chair and was 
standing over his desk, absorbed. 

From the handsome fittings of 
the big private office it was clear 
that he acted in an executive ca- 
pacity for some important house. 

His brow was wrinkled. His 
secretary, the _ office-boy, the 
switchboard girl, two stenograph- 
ers, and Mike, the elevator-start- 
er, formed a_ waiting group 
around him. The desk was cov- 
ered with bottles, papers and data 
which indicated that a technical 
experiment of far-reaching sig- 
nificance was under way. 

Carefully applying some potent 
chemical to a piece of sponge, the 
executive moistened the surface 
of a little painted board, carried 
it to the windows for better light, 
and stood scanning it closely, as 
though for some interesting reac- 
tion. After a moment he beck- 
oned the others around him. 

“Do you think it does?” was 
his anxious query, after they had 
watched several moments. 

“T think it does,” said the sec- 
retary. 

“Yes,” assented the stenograph- 
ers. 

“Sure it does,” added Mike, con- 
fidently. 

Only the switchboard girl and 
the office-boy thought it didn’t. 

“Well, I think it does myself,” 
announced the executive, conclu- 
sively. “You can telephone Mr. 
Hodges that this is our final de- 
cision.” 

What did this decision bear 
upon? 

Some new chemical process that 
was to work a revolution in man- 
ufacturing? Some _ long-sought 
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medicinal agent that was to save 
human life? 

Not at all! 

This executive gentleman is the 
advertising manager of a leading 
magazine. His chemical test was 
carried on to determine whether 
a certain piece of advertising copy 
could be admitted to his publica- 
tion. It had been made necessary 
because, in this particular copy, 
the advertiser made _ sweeping 
claims, asserting that his prepara- 
tion alone would accomplish cer- 
tain results. Such assertions, 
bearing upon other manufacturers 
who advertise in this publication, 
called for demonstration. So the 
advertising manager, sending out 
for every advertised preparation 
in the market which can be con- 
sidered a competitor of the one 
for which the claim was made, 
had tried them personally, found 
one that seemed to do the work 
as well, and, therefore, sent back 
the advertisement with the re- 
quest that it be modified in cer- 
tain particulars. The advertiser 
appealed, the experiment was tried 
again, and the appeal denied. 

This is a little scene that is 
supposed to take place every once 
in a while nowadays in the ad- 
vertising departments of publica- 
tions which hold advertisers to 
certain limits in their printed 
statements, and it reflects a tend- 
ency in advertising so strong that 
all publishers are more or less in- 
terested. 

Balzac was an admirer of the 
mercurial Poles, and put several 
of them into his Human Comedy, 
faithfully delineating all their 
whims and impulses. Moreover, 
he had a very plausible explana- 
tion of Polish character, for he 


‘believed that its swift transitions, 


good and bad, were due largely 
to the fact that the Poles lived 
in a great, sparsely-peopled coun- 
try, and had never rubbed against 
one another sufficiently to take on 
the suave reserve and polish of 
the French, who were packed 
closely together, and had to be 
careful, when they turned around, 
that their elbows did not stick 
into others’ ribs. 

In effect, the American adver- 
tiser has ceased to be a Pole and 
















is now rapidly becoming a French- 


an. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, when 
there was but one concern in a 
given line advertising its prod- 
ucts in the magazines, advertising 
copy was more of an explanatory 
“educational” nature, and little 
attention was paid to competitors 
because the public was not read- 
ing the latter’s advertising too. 

As more and more concerns in 
each line have come into the ad- 
yertising pages, however, there has 
been a disposition to make strong 
competitive claims, and to start 
bitter competitive wars. During 
the past two or three years several 
contests of this sort have been 
fought by large manufacturing 
houses in magazines and newspa- 
pers, and probably to the advan- 
tage of everybody concerned ex- 
cept the publishers of advertis- 
ing mediums. 

The advertisers have made capi- 
tal out of it, for big copy and 
bold claims of merit, backed by 
improvements in goods to meet 
the other fellow’s ‘strong talking 
points, have aroused a public in- 
terest sufficient to greatly increase 
general consumption. 

The advertising agents have 
profited by it, for in trade war- 
fare of this sort the big houses 
spend money liberally, and many 
little concerns come into the field, 
too. 

The public has manifestly bene- 
fied, for goods have been im- 
proved, and in some cases adver- 
tising rivalry, bringing food ar- 
ticles into the fierce light of pub- 
licity, has led to the disuse of 
questionable ingredients. 

The publishers have been bene- 
fited, too, in box office benefits. 

Yet, at the same time, these 
competitive advertising claims 
have raised serious problems in 
publication offices, because when 
one advertiser is attacked by an- 
other, and replies, the first per- 
son to receive protests from both 
is the publisher who printed the 
claims and counter-claims. The 
outcome has been to set up a sort 
of censorship in magazine offices, 
and the work of the man who 
passes upon each piece of copy 
submitted these days is so exact- 
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ing that very few of the adver- 
tising managers of important mag- 
azines have much hair left. 

Actual physical tests are neces- 
sary in many cases where copy 
submitted makes claims of given 
qualities, as “the only one in the 
world that completely removes all 
infection,” and so forth. The 
theory is that before such a state- 
ment is passed nowadays, the 
whole field ought to be canvassed 
and al! articles of a similar na- 
ture actually tried. If some com- 
peting article demonstrates that it, 
too, removes infection, the adver- 
tiser or his agent may be asked 
to modify the copy. Sometimes 
all obtainable advertised articles 
in a given field are submitted to 
technical experts for tests that 
will guide the censor. 

Much time is spent weighing 
claims, counter-claims and evi- 
dence submitted by advertisers 
and their agents, After an ad- 
vertisement has been passed by 
the censor, and published, com- 
petitors may protest against state- 
ments made in its text. 

Moreover, objectionable compe- 
titive statements that can be seen 
on the surface of a piece of ad- 
vertising copy are often innocent 
beside subtle technical and trade 
slanders woven into its text, and 
perceived only by people in that 
particular line of business. In at 
least one case such trade libel has 
been concealed in an advertising 
picture, the advertiser illustrating 
apparatus of a different type to 
show its weakness in certain 
points and lay emphasis on the 
strength of his own apparatus, 
which is built upon a different 
principle. The magazine men 
passed this picture in the utmost 
“good faith, in the belief that the 
apparatus used for the “horrible 
example” was of a wide class, 
whereas, to the trained trade eye, 
it was a competitor’s latest piece 
of goods,-exclusive and patented! 

Advertisers are not wholly ma- 
licious in these competitive argu- 
ments and attacks. As many 
houses in each line of business 
have come into the magazines, 
their goods have been improved 
with talking points, and it has 
been necessary to meet competi- 
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tors, strong talking points or to 
deny their value. With many dif- 
ferent advertisers pushing goods 
ot the same class, the reading pub- 
lic naturally compares claims. 
Each advertisement must, in a 
sense, be a complete argument for 
the goods presented, and at the 
same time answer competitors’ 
arguments. 

Stir four or five competing 
manufacturers into advertising ac- 
tivity, and they can make enough 
disturbgnce in a year to greatly 
increase the public demand for 
their goods. Each manufacturer 
will get more business out of the 
rumpus than would ever have 
come to him through “natural 
growth.” 

But the advertising manager of 
some magazines, in such a battle 
royal, acts as censor of all their 
copy. He is the mediator who 
must pass upon all their conflict- 
ing claims, judge between truth 
and untruth, conscious and uncon- 
scious, open or concealed. He 
weighs all the talking points, and 
listens to all the sales managers 
and advertising agents, and is 
about as popular a person, in this 
trying office, as was Senator Al- 
drich during the alteration of our 
tariff. To be referee of a prize- 
fight or umpire of a baseball game 
is easy in comparison. For, if 
he is too generous in his deci- 
sions, three competitors will bring 
him the advertisement of a fourth 
and threaten to sue his publication 
for damages, while if he is too 
straight-laced in  blue-pencilling 
advertising copy his patrons com- 
plain that, after selling them 
space, he will not let them say 
anything in it. 

As advertising grows in volume, 
it naturally grows in vigor, variety 
and complexity of argument. 
When only a single commodity in 
a given line was advertised, it 
often sufficed to state that it was 
the best in the world. When a 
dozen are exploited in active 
rivalry, however, there are patent- 
ed and trade-marked features, 
special talking points and claims 
for each, and perhaps complicated 
trade policies on top of that, all 
to be covered in the copy. 
Magazine publishers who strike 


out lines of policy in these im- 
portant matters have steadily be- 
come more cautious in passing 
upon copy submitted to them, and 
the amount of midnight oil that 
is burned over copy after it has 
been approved by advertiser and 
agent and sent to the magazines 
in the form of a plate is some- 
times greater than was burned in 
its preparation. 

On one hand the advertiser 
wants a fair chance at his com- 
petitors, and no favor. 

On the other the publisher finds 
it necessary to hold him under 
reasonable restraints. 

The upshot of the whole situa- 
tion has been to create, in the big 
magazine offices, a job for Solo- 
mon, and many of the problems 
that come up call for some such 
drastic action as cutting in twain 
some advertiser’s only child. 

oS Soe 
CAR CARDS AND THE LAST 
WORD. 








A car card cannot be lost, overlooked 
nor destroyed, and it works steadily 
every minute of the aay. The positions 
are all good and the opportunity for 
handsome color effects is an advantage 
of prime importance. And it should 
be remarked that a car card follows 
a shopper to the store’s very door 
—it has the final word with him before 
he enters the shop. 

In addition to these many advan- 
tages on the side of the car card, is 
the opportunity an advertiser has of 
knowing his advertising’s exact circula- 
tion from reports furnished by a disin- 
terested public service commission, 

Every day brings the car card fur- 
ther into its own. Only five years 
back most advertisers were firm in the 
belief that a car card could serve for 
nothing more than as a good general 
publicity medium, yet to-day it is being 
used almost entirely for “educational” 
or reason-why advertising. The num- 
ber of high-priced commodities being 
advertised through the car card is rap- 
idly increasing, and its record for 
“making good” in such campaigns will 
very soon completely overcome that 
absurd: fallacy. —Wm. Burgess Nesbitt, 
in Fame. 

—__~+9——————— 

The Rochester Ad Club gave a bene- 
fit vaudeville entertainment for the 
Public Health Association April 30th, 
which was a great success. Among the 
advertising men taking part were the 
following: Sidney Lewis, George P. 
Culp, Mark A. Daly, Guy Ellis, George 
Wilding, Chester Griffith, Chester 
Craigie, Reginald Gilman, Fred Will, 
Jr., Harry Gilman, R. M. Barstow, 
Clinton G. Fish, Julius Stoll, Theodore 
Pevear, Harry Goodwin, H. C. Con- 
nette and others. 
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MORE DISCUSSION OF PRESENT 
AGENCY BASIS. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

May 4, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your last number there is con- 
siderable comment on the advertising 
agent and his relation to the adver- 
tiser and the publications and news- 
papers. f 

One very important phase of the 
question has apparently been avoided 
in discussion, and that is the influence 
which is always sure to be brought to 
bear on the advertising agent in con- 
nection with the percentage allowed 
him by the various publications and 
newspapers. i ’ 

He may be conscientiously working 
for the interest of his client, but 
cannot help but have the question of 
commission influence him in his deci- 
sion. This has been forcibly brought 
to the writer’s attention through vari- 
ous sources where it has been openly 
broached by the advertising agent. 

Another serious fault common with 
all advertising agents is the desire to 
make the appropriation as large as 
possible, the result being, of course, 
a greater percentage of return for the 
agency. 

This was most forcibly illustrated 
in a circumstance which recently oc- 
curred. The agent was given a figure 
as the appropriation open for pub- 
licity, and he named a list of publica- 
tions and amount of space which was 
slightly in excess, feeling confident that 
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it would be accepted and allow him 
a greater margin in securing the busi- 
ness. 

These illustrations unquestionably 
have a bearing on the advertiser’ who 
is trying to economically secure pub- 


licity. 
We Js €. 


——+e+—____ 
A FIXED PRICE PIONEER OF- 
FERS CONGRATULATIONS, 


BissEL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., May 3, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has been noticing your 
recent articles on price maintenance, 
and, needless to say, it is an inter- 
esting subject to this concern. We be- 
lieve that price maintenance constitutes 
one of the most substantial and far- 
reaching of trade policies, and, there- 
fere, our desire to help along the 
good cause. 

Our policy of a sincere and rigidly 
enforced fixed price system dates back 
as far as 1883, and with very few 
exceptions it has met with the en- 
thusiastic approbation of our entire 
retail and jobbing trade. 

Congratulating you on the stand you 
have made in this regard, I am, 

J. W. Scorr. 





acest iall it ie elastics 
The advertising of George G. Fox 
Company is being handled by the 
Ernest J. Goulston Agency, Boston. 
Contracts for their product, Butter-Nut 
Sread, are being placed with several 
New England newspapers. 











To accommodate our growing business 
we have moved our offices to the 


NEW WILLS BUILDING 


286 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Metropolitan Magazine 


FORMERLY AT 
3 WEST 29th STREET 


Western Office: 
246 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


New England Office: 
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MERCHANDISING AND AD- 
VERTISING. 


THE DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS OF 
DEALER, WHOLESALER AND ADVER- 
TISER—THE “SQUARE OF BUSI- 
NESS”—FIFTEEN ESSENTIALS—AD- 
DRESS BEFORE REPRESENTATIVES’ 
CLUB. 








By Stanley Wilcox, 
of Coupe & Wilcox Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

We hear a good deal about this 
word merchandising. The diction- 
ary inclines to define it as the act 
rather than the art of buying and 
selling; and the dealer, the whole- 
saler and the advertiser all have 
their own view of its meaning. 

To the retailer it means direct 
touch with consumers — their 
habits, tastes, whims and buying 
power. He learns through these 
what he can and what he cannot 
get away with. Merchandising 
knowledge teaches him how to 
display his goods, what features 
to emphasize, what does not sell, 
and what does. 

To the wholesaler merchandis- 
ing means the tastes, habits and 
desires of the retailers; and to the 
advertiser it means the desires 
and buying power of all three. 

All this shows the economic 
position of the consumer, who 
prefers to buy from the retailer, 
but whose tastes and willingness 
to buy is the foundation of the 
whole selling system. And it 
shows the necessity of looking at 
advertising from the merchandis- 
ing viewpoint. 

The “square of business” is 
marked off at the corners by (1) 
buying; (2) manufacturing; (3) 
selling ; (4) administration, Where 
does advertising come in? It is 
simply a link in the selling depart- 
ment of the square. We must not 
overestimate advertising. There 
has been plenty of business suc- 
cess without it; the question is 
how much bigger success can be 
secured, how much quicker, and 
how much cheaper with the care- 
ful use of advertising. Advertis- 
ing is “turning on the light” (as 

Roosevelt said of his function)— 
it is not responsible for what that 
light discloses. 
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_ There are fifteen points essen. 
tial to 100 per cent efficiency in 
an advertising and merchandising 
campaign. They are: 

1. Selection of mediums, 

2. Advertising at the right time 
and season, 

3. The use of the proper size of 
space for the purpose to be ac- 
complished. 

4. Continuity of appearance. 

5. Artistic and effective physical 
appearance of the goods, the ads, 
printed. matter and window dis- 
plays. 

6. Using the right tone of copy. 

7. Clearness of presentation, so 
as not to go over the heads of 
readers. 

8. Truthfulness in statement and 
promise. 

9. Having the right kind of 
merchandise. 

10. Setting the price of the 
goods right—neither too high or 
too low. 

11. Offering the proposition in 
the right form to the retailer. 

12. The proper trade-marking 
of the goods. 

13. The right distribution (for 
of the two theories, of getting dis- 
tribution before advertising, or ad- 
vertising simultaneous with get- 


ting distribution, I prefer the 
former as safer). 

14. Sales co-operation with 
dealers. 

15. Co-operation with sales de- 
partment, 


———-— +06 


ADVERTISING APHORISMS. 





Anyone can write an advertisement 
—but will the other fellow read it? 
That’s the test. 

Your business story is of interest 
to no one but yourself, until you make 
it so—by interesting copy. 

Not by salesmanship, but by service 
will the advertising agent finally win. 

Don’t chuck your advertising into a 
hopper. There’s a better way. 

Good taste does not make advertis- 
ing cost more—it makes it worth more. 

Advertising—of the right sort— 
should reduce your selling costs—not 
increase them. Gien Buck. 

snail ieane 

The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the coming annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, to be held in 


Omaha in July, reports much interest. 
Each day for two weeks the committee 
has received requests from various ad 
clubs in the United States asking that 
hotel reservations be made. 
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Mr. Roosevelt arrives 


home June 18th. 


The July 


Scribner’s 


with one of the best and 
most characteristic of 
his African Hunting 
Articles, will be issued 
at the time when the 
whole country is 
“Roosevelt.” 


The fact is significant— 
The July Scribner’s 
will outsell even the 


winter issues. 
Forms close June 4th. $300 per page flat 
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SELLING AND ADVERTIS- 
ING FOREIGN GOODS IN 
AMERICA. 





SUBJECT BEING CLOSELY STUDIED— 
PERSISTING QUALITY RECOMMEN- 
DATION IN MERE FACT THAT AR- 
TICLE IS FOREIGN—PETER’S CHOCO- 
LATE EXPERIENCE. 





By H. L. Allen. 

The subject of selling and ad- 
vertising foreign goods in Amer- 
ica is live at present, due to the 
fact that tariff revision—this time 
really downward—is predicted by 
wiseacres to be a political certain- 
ty before many more months, 

Lhere are any number of for- 
eign manufacturers becoming 
more and more alert regarding 
the American market, due to 
growing business appreciation of 
America and Americans. 

Mr. Barrett, of Pears’ soap, 
has for years talked for a reduc- 
tion of the United States tariff, 
and promised that he would spend 
hundreds of thousands of doilars 
in advertising here as soon as the 
duty was abolished. 

As it stands Pears’ soap adver- 
tising is being seriously curtailed 
by tariff duties. 

The American distributer of 
foreign-made goods has a very 
tangible and valuable advantage 
to start with. It lies in the fact 
that the American public has an 
indefinite respect for a foreign 
label. That respect is appreciated, 
in turn, by the higher class deal- 
ers, so that they are always eager 
to take on new lines of foreign- 
made goods if they can be sold at 
prices within reason, after import 
duties have been paid. There is 
one very good reason for this 
attitude upon the part of the deal- 
er. He appreciates that there is 
a deal of prestige in handling 
such foreign goods. Thus Hege- 
man, the big New York druggist, 
will take on a new line of for- 
eign-made goods and exploit them 
prominently in his windows in 
a way which would usually cost 
the domestic producer many dol- 
lars a week according to the usual 
practice. “Hegeman knows that 
the small druggists around town 
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could not develop a profitable de- 
mand for such foreign goods suf- 
ficient to warrant their being car- 
ried in stock. He appreciates that 
this fact must give him the city 
field more or less to himself, thus 
doing away with any strong temp- 
tation on his part to cut prices 
and thus assuring maximum 
profits, 

It is a fact of considerable im- 
portance, when introducing Euro- 
pean-made goods into the United 
States, that there is in this coun- 
try a tourist and traveling class of 
some proportions, which has met 
with many worthy foreign prod- 
ucts when abroad and has long 
wished the latter could be bought 
here at home. This is a business 
asset to begin with—and one 
which rarely obtains in the case 
of American-made goods being 
introduced abroad. In the case of 
Peter’s chocolate, for example, it 
was found by Lamont, Corliss & 
Co., the American distributing 
agents, that there was the nu- 
cleus of a considerable trade be- 
fore any sales methods had been 
tried, due to the situation as out- 
lined above. ‘“Peter’s here in New 
York!” the great tourist class 
among the consumers exclaimed 
in delight. “Why, we always used 
to buy and eat Peter’s abroad. 
Isn’t this fine?” This nucleus of 
consumers proved the best possi- 
ble advocdtes by means of their 
recommendations to their stay-at- 
home friends, and Peter’s sales 
merrily increased ere the product 
had scarcely been put on sale on 
this side of the ocean. 

On the other hand, there are 
two great difficulties when it 
comes to introducing foreign- 
made goods in this country. One 
has already been hinted at, name- 
ly, our import duties. The other 
is the utter unfamiliarity of for- 
eign manufacturers with every- 
thing American. In certain in- 
stances, these two difficulties can 
militate to make the sales prop- 
osition of foreign-made goods 
quite insurmountable. As a rule, 
the American public which has 
come to appreciate what a for- 
eign label stands for is willing to 
pay a reasonable advance in price 
in order to get foreign-made 
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goods, But it not infrequently 
happens that our import tariffs 
are so high that they are all out 
of proportion to the real worth 
of an article, a condition which 
makes that article a local impos- 
sibility as a sales proposition. 

Our tariff system is ever a 
threatening danger in another 
way, too. It often happens, .after 
a line of foreign-made goods. has 
been extensively advertised and 
successfully sold in this country 
for some time, that a revision of 
the tariff schedules takes place, as 
it did during the last session of 
congress. The new and higher 
schedule necessitates such ad- 
yances in price as no reasonable 
consumer could be expected to 
pay. The result is that either the 
line is withdrawn from the Amer- 
ican market or else it starts on 
the down-grade, due to the boost 
of its prices. 

The average European manu- 
facturer turns last toward the 
United States as a possible mar- 
ket. It may be said that the 
average American producer un- 
dertakes to develop foreign mar- 
kets without much idea of what 
he is doing. But the average 
American producer, according to 
general opinion, is no worse in 
this regard than the average Eu- 
ropean producer is when he comes 
to tackle the American market. 
The average European producer 
not only does not know Ameri- 
can geography and hence the 
probable distribution costs on this 
side of the water, but he utterly 
fails to comprehend the American 
character. In a stubborn sort of 
way, he thinks that the advertis- 
ing, which was good enough for 
England or France or Germany, 
must be good enough for the 
United States and he. grants his 
appropriation on that basis. But 
never was a sadder mistake made. 

Those foreign-made goods, 
which have made the biggest suc- 
cesses in this country, have, al- 
most without exception, been 
pushed along American lines. 

It is interesting to note that 
the Peter’s chocolate . advertising 
copy has now been changed— 
“Americanized,” and that a series 
of new copy is about to run. 
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“Capital aa 
Surplus 
600,000” 


If the Summer 
months are seasonable 
for your work, count 
The Ladies’ World as 
one magazine whose 
circulation does not 
“slump” in hot 
weather. 

If the warm season 
is not adapted to your 
campaign you may 
count confidently on 
big things in our’ Fall 
numbers. 


We guarantee 

500,000 copies, 95 
per cent net paid. 
We deliver from 
50,000 to 100,000 
copies in excess of 
the guarantee. 


Quality of circula- 
tion — As always, ; it 
bears the hall mark“ of 
high standard. 











LADIES WORLD 


| NEW YORK 
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Summer 


Months 


are very live months 
for advertisers in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine 


Last year one concern ran quarter pages in 
the June, July and August issues at a cost of 
$168.75. These advertisements brought 
direct sales, independent of the many in- 
quiries from dealers, amounting to approxi- 
mately $1400. That is only one of many 
proofs that Good Housekeeping Magazine 
is read, and read carefully, in the hot 
weather. 


A pleasant porch, a summer afternoon and 
Good Housekeeping Magazine make an 
enjoyable combination—a profitable one to 
any concern which wishes to interest 300,000 
women whose business is homemaking. 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
ak CA. Z IN EZ 
The Phalps Publihing Compa 


Now York * Springheld, Mass. « Chicago 











































































POPULARIZING AMERICAN- 
MADE RUGS. 
WHITTALL AND THE “HARTFORD- 
SAXONY” RUG-MAKERS IN VIGOR- 
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class publications of the type of 
the House Beautiful is an indica- 
tion of this change in our policy.” 
Walter L. Wheeden, the adver- 
tising manager for Whittall, says: 


0US ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS TO “We formerly used to use small 


WEAN PUBLIC FROM ORIENTAL RUG 
WORSHIP—A TRAVELING MACHINE 
EXHIBIT—BOOKLETS IN _ COLORS, 





There is a spirit which makes 
more and more Americans say to 
themselves: “We make good prod- 
ucts in America, why not good 
rugs? Are we always going to 
have our rugs made by greasy, 
dirty Orientals and Turks? Their 
secrets of rug-making cannot be 
so unfathomable but that we can 
do as well here in America.” 

It is just this spirit of revolt 
of which certain American rug 
manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage to the full these days. 
Their advertising exploits the 
American-made rug as the equal 
of its Oriental forefather in prac- 
tically every particular, and _ its 
superior as far as price goes. Two 
of these manufacturers, viz.: M. 
J. Whittall and the Hartford Car- 
pet Corporation, are accomplish- 
ing much along educational lines 
in this regard. 

Both of these concerns have 
identified their products by weav- 
ing their trade-marks into them. 
In the first case it is the word 
“Whittall,” and in the second 
“Hartford-Saxony.” Both have 
established minimum price protec- 
tion systems, which are being en- 
forced to the letter, the only ex- 
ceptions allowed being when pat- 
terns are withdrawn, which is not 
often, 

The trade-mark is being pushed, 
perhaps, more strongly by Whit- 
tall. Scarcely an ad is put out 
which does not make specific ref- 
erence to it. Both concerns have 
of late rather turned their backs 
upon the typically women’s pub- 

lications, which, in the past, have 
been extensively used by them. 

“We have found,” says M. L. 
P. Wood, of the Hartford Com- 

pany, “that we do far better to 
make a big showing in a few mag- 
azines than a small showing in a 
number of them. ‘he fact that 
we have gone into the so-called 





copy in such publications as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but we 
found that it gave the general im- 
pression that we were a mail- 
order house, with all of the lat- 
ter’s reputed drawbacks. We have 
found, by going into the class 
publications that we are reaching, 
in Country Life in America, 
House & Garden, Suburban Life 


iv Xs Ice 
weléhe Osi 1B, 
of 
“and protect us, O Allah, from 
the rug-makers of America.” 


It reproduces with marvellous fidelity the exquisite designs 
the ancient weavers. On your floor it will give the same rich 


The select wools and choice dyes used inimitable 
Ve cogenee 











WEANING AMERICA FROM ORIENTAL RUGS. 


and other publications of a like 
sort, those very people who are 
most generally thinking of good 
house furnishings, who appreciate 
the worth of an Oriental rug, but 
«who have had no realization of 
what is being done in the rug- 
making business in America.” 
One of the remarkable features 
of the Whittall sales methods has 
been a miniature rug-weaving 
machine. This machine was first 
put before the public months ago 
through Lord & Taylor, the New 
York drygoods house, which tem- 
porarily hired the old store of the 
Gorham Company, at Nineteenth 
street, in which to show it off. 
The exhibit consisted of this 
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machine, weaving a small rug, 
about two or three feet long. It 
was quite extensively advertised 
in the local papers by Lord & Tay- 
lor, stress being laid upon the 
phrase: “A Rug Made Before 
Your Eyes in Fifteen Minutes.” 
The exhibit also included ex- 
amples of the raw products used 
in rugs and the various stages, 
showing their perfection. 

The exhibit ran three weeks in 
Lord & Taylor’s, when it was 
moved elsewhere. The Whittall 
house was particularly compli- 


Shades 
Of the Orient 


The wonderfully artistic designs and 
superb colorings of the finest Kashmirs, 
Bokharas, Serebends and ot 
famous Oriental Rugs are exactly rep 
in the “ HARTFORD SAXONY." 
justly called “The Oriental of America." 
the genuine antique orientals, the 
y"' is woven from 


Like th 
“HARTFORD -SAXONY" 
selected wools and colored with c! 


{ 
pile which will 
on 


ted service. 
tints and give it a silvery sheen. 


” 
The “Hartford-Saxony’’ Rug 
offers all the opulent beauty, all the remarkable durability of 
the finest Oriental at but « fraction of its price 
‘The “HARTPORD-4AXONY ™ ic far superior to any other 
American-made rug. It is a real rug, not by any means to 
be confused with ordinary, so-called rugs, which are merely 
PAA. carpeting made in rug sis, 
, This Hid rug can be had in all sizes 1or private homes 
‘and public institutions. 
for Free Booklets of 
Reproductions 








GETTING ORIENTAL ATMOSPHERE, 


mented by Lord & Taylor upon 
the showing, and was persistently 
urged to allow the exhibition to 
remain longer. Since that time 
the exhibit has traveled from city 
to city all over the East and 
Middle West. It has proved a 
very efficient sales force, inasmuch 
as it has not only educated the 
public in some of the intricacies 
of rug-making, but, what is quite 
as important, it has served to edu- 
cate the sales forces in each store 
and to give them talking points 
for use when selling their goods. 

Where Whittall has chosen to 
emphasize his trade-mark and his 
mechanical equipment in his ad- 
vertising, the Hartford Carpet 


Corporation has preferred rather 
to emphasize its quality. Some par. 
ticularly striking advertisement 

arly striking advertisements 
of the latter concern have been 
appearing of late in the class pub- 
lications, headed “Hartford-Sax- 
ony.” The way in which these 
ads have been keyed is somewhat 
novel, by the way. The address 
for instance, given in a certain 
issue of a certain magazine was: 
“A. D. Saxony, 41 Union Square, 
New York City.” The “Saxony” 
name is purely fictitious, and the 
initials are changed with the mag- 
azine and with the issue. The 
psychological effect of printing 
the words “Hartford Carpet Cor- 
poration,” at the bottom of such 
ads, has been feared, it being be- 
lieved that it would counteract 
whatever Oriental atmosphere the 
ad itself might produce. 

A number of these ads have 
shown a man of the Orient, like 
a spectre, almost transparent, in 
front of a rug. ‘The phrase 
“Shades of the Orient” has served 
to couple the spectre-idea with the 
rug-coloring-idea to good effect. 
One ad shows this  vapor-like 
Oriental on his hands and knees, 
as if praying. It is headed: “The 
Prayer of the Orient—'Protect 
Us, Oh, Allah, from the Rug- 
makers of America.’ Thus Prays 
the Rug-weaver of the Orient 
Since the-Advent of the Hartford- 
Saxony.” 

The Hartford Carpet Corpora- 
tion has been particularly success- 
ful in its booklets, which have 
been very handsome, and have 
produced, it i§ officially stated, 
many fine results in the sales line. 
One of these booklets, which is 
32 pages and cover, contains some 
24 pages of color plates illustrat- 
ing the rugs. In addition, half- 
tones afe shown illustrating these 
same rugs actually in place in 
real homes, living up to the most 
expensive and luxurious environ- 
ments. A new edition of a quar- 
ter million is now on the presses. 

When an answer is received to 
one of the “Saxony” advertise- 
ments, a booklet entitled “Amer- 
ican versus Oriental Rugs” is sent. 
and the person is referred to the 
local dealer handling the Hartford 
Carpet Corporation’s products. 
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This booklet, which is the prod- 
uct of the pen of Mr. Wood, con- 
tains excellent arguments for the 
American-made rug, as compared 
with its Oriental ancestor. 

The Hartford Company has 
made use of the trade publications 
very generally and persistently. 
In them its aim has not merely 
been to present the firm name and 
a list of its products. This trade 
paper advertising has endeavored 
to go much further than this, 
whenever the opportunity has 
offered. Examples of big sales of 
the company’s products are de- 
scribed, and window displays illus- 
trated. 

—_~+o+—_—_—_ 
THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ELWARE MAKERS. 


ENAM- 


Greuper, ParscuKe & Frey Company, 

Manufacturers of Japanned Tinware, 

Black and Galvanized Sheet 
Steel Ware, Enameled 
Ware. 

MitwavkEE, April 29, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are mailing you under separate 
cover copy of the April issue of our 
House Organ, the “Cream City Ware 
Champion,” which .we will publish each 
month in the future. 

We are of the opinion that there is 
a great opportunity for the manufac- 
turers of household metal ware to 
standardize their lines through well di- 
rected advertising. We are the first 
manufacturers of this class of goods 
to issue a publication of this nature, 
and it is the purpose of the “Cream 
City Ware Champion” not only to give 
the dealer valuable information regard- 
ing metal ware in general, but also 
to set forth various selling schemes 
for the successful marketing of the 
goods, 

We will send you the “Cream City 
Ware Champion” regularly, and we 
would appreciate it very much if you 
will notice the “Champion” in your 
next issue, stating that this is our 
initial number, etc., and if you desire 
to use any reading matter which the 
future copies contain, we shall be glad 
to have you do so. R. P. SPENCER. 

a 


_ W. R. Creer, of the Cleveland Sav- 
ings and Loan Company, addressed the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, April 20th, 
on the subject “Advertising a Savings 
Bank,” and F. R. Morrison, of the 
Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company, 
spoke on the subject “The Value of 
Advertising to a National Bank.” 


A bill introduced by Representative 
Gould, of New York, prohibiting the 
use of the American flag in any form 
of advertisement, was recently up for 
consideration before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—‘Look for the Water-mark” 





Every business letter con- 
veys to the intelligent reader 
an impression of the thought 
behind the words, of the 
personality behind the sig- 
nature. In selecting the pa- 
per for the letterheads, tell- 
ing your printer to use 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is merely a safe, practically 
an automatic way of seeing 
that the impression con- 
veyed is as clean and strong 
and positive all through as 
the paper upon which your 
letter will be written. 


Write us for the specimen book 
of the paper, showing letter 
heads and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and_en- 
graved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond. It’s worth having. 
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Hampshire Paper 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-Mark 
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What isQuality Worth? 


Every advertising agent knows that a few 
papers are worth far more per thousand of 
circulation than the average in their line. But 
how much more? 

Here is a monthly farm paper thirty-three 
years old, most of its subscribers have paid 
FIVE. TO TEN YEARS IN ADVANCE. It has always 
kept frauds, fakes, medical, and low-class adver- 
tisements of every kind out of its columns. Its 
readers habitually buy goods of its advertisers 
with absolute confidence. PRINTERS’ INK 
awards it the “gold-marks” e® which mean 
that advertisers value it more for QUALITY 
than for the number of copies printed; also the 
famous PRINTERS’ INK “SUGAR BOWL,” as the 
BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER IN AMERICA.  AI- 
though its rate is the highest, it carries the largest 
volume of advertising (in value) of any farm 
paper. 

Now, if the average monthly is worth half a 
cent a line per thousand, what is the FARM 
JOURNAL worth? 

Its rate for June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber is $3.50 a line for over 750,000 circulation. 

But what is it worth? 


Forms for July close June 5th, unless all space is taken sooner. Be prompt. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 























THE NEWER VIEW OF SUB- 
STITUTION. 
SHORT - TEMPERED ANTI - SUBSTITU- 
TION ADVERTISING GETTING DIS- 
COURAGED—THE NEWER KIND OF 
COPY—MAKING THE DEALER FEEL 
TRUSTED—ASSUMING THAT THE 
CONSUMER WILL REFUSE. 


By A, Rowden King. 

Substitution is quite as old as 
humanity. Circe made herself 
famous down the ages for sub- 
stituting hogs for men. Ulysses 
returned from his weary wander- 
ings to find a young swain sub- 
stituted for himself in his wife’s 
affections. And the substitution 
of black sails for white on his 
ship by Theseus, upon his return 
from his successful fight with the 
Minotaur, resulted in the death of 
his aged father, 7°geus. 

From those ancient days the 
practice of substitution has pro- 
gressed until to-day it is to be 
found, perhaps, in its perfected 
state in certain of our largest drug 
stores, where the systematic prac- 
tice obtains of encouraging clerks 
to substitute wherever possible. 

Now the time is past when ad- 
vertising men’s indignation boiled 
over—yea, slopped over, on this 
question of substitution. 

“The attempt, a few years ago, 
of stamping up and down the 
country execrating the substitut- 
ing dealer,” says an astute advef- 
tising manager, “was dangerously 
like whining old-womanishness. 
Manufacturers have got to take 
their medicine, whenever the deal- 
ers can put a substitute across, for 
in the average case of substitution 
the damaging fact is laid bare that 
the advertising copy has not been 
powerful enough. 








“That’s a pretty hard Spartan” 


test for advertising, for it has al- 
most everything against it, espe- 
cially in the drug trade; but I be- 
lieve only strong copy and con- 
stant advertising can ever break 
the back of substitution. Baker’s, 
Ivory, Colgate’s—a few such have 
its back broken, and you can guess 
why.” 

Various kinds of anti-substitu- 
tion advertising copy is appear- 
ing now, each with its own degree 
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of virtue and worth. It is cer- 
tainly an admission, at best, that 
the product in question has its 
rivals. That seems to some bad, 
to begin with. Others glory in it, 
make capital out of it, and, per- 
haps, get away with it—only the 
consumer and the salesmanager 
know, and they don’t always tell. 

The need of eliminating the su- 





4 Excuse him, Madam. gt has not yet Poacye Lape 
BR's 








PETER’S CHOCOLATE IS WARRING 
AGAINST SUBSTITUTERS. 


HOW 


perfluous in advertising militates 
against substitution talk. The ob- 
ject of an ad is to get the reader 
thinking about one particular art- 
icle. The more exclusively the at- 
tention is riveted upon it, the 
better. The moment the goods of 
a competitor are suggested, how- 
ever, the reader’s mind is sorely 
tempted to wander from the sub- 
ject at hand, and he is just so far 
carried from the point of pur- 
chase. 

He is apt to turn over the other 
advertising pages, looking for an- 
other brand. And from that mo- 
ment he begins to be lost to the 
first advertiser. It is improbable 
that he will be easily brought so 
near a favorable decision again. 

It may be argued with reason 
that the manufacturer who has in- 
itiated and financed an expensive 
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educational campaign in a new 
field has a certain proprietorship 
in the demand which he produces 
as against those who later enter 
the field. He has. But even the 
rights of the inventor to the prod- 
uct of his genius lapse after a 
certain time. Similarly it is not 
necessarily to be supposed that an 
unexploited field is always to be 
the sole property of a certain pro- 
ducer. simply because the latter 
happened to discover it first. 


THE NEWER SUBSTITUTION COPY. 


It is, perhaps, follewing out 
these ideas that there is to-day a 
noticeable attempt in the adver- 
tising columns to revise the tone 
of anti-substitution copy. A 
notable exception in this regard 
was the April copy for Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, the burden 
of the argument of which was: 
“The Song of the Imitators— 
‘We're Just as Good as Kel- 
logg’s.’” Similar effect is pro- 
duced in the mind of the reader 
by the following copy, taken from 
an O’Sullivan’s Heels ad: “There 





Ts You Know What This 
JT stands for the 
- the most’ won- 
(erful flesh and 


~ “We use only the best ma- 
terials, employ the best skill and do a world-wide 
Caves 











A POINTED TRADE-MARK AND ANTI-SUBSTI- 
TUTION TALK. 


is so much difference between 
live rubber and junk rubber that 
we must repeat our warning to re- 
fuse substitutes for O’Sullivan’s. 
When live rubber is so essential 


INK 


to your walk and junk rubber js 
so worthless for the purpose, it 
seems criminal that some unscrup- 
ulous dealers, for the sake of the 
little extra profit, foist the in- 


BITING SATIRE. 


ferior article on you—unless you 
insist on O’Sullivan’s.” 

Compare the psychological effect 
in the above with its distinctly 
negative suggestion, and the pos- 
itive effect of this: “Don’t say: 
‘I.want Summer Underwear,’ but 
say: ‘Give me B.V.D.’” There is 
not the holier-than-thou tone to 
the latter. Better still, it may be, 
is this: “The New Salesman Re- 
buked, ‘Excuse me, Madam. He 
has not learned that our best class 
of customers all mean PETER’S 
when they ask for Eating Choc- 
olates.’” The latter does not even 
suggest that the consumer could 
possibly be thinking of buying 
anything else than Peter’s. Fur- 
thermore, it does not tend to 


. offend the dealers, as so much 


anti-substitution copy does. In- 
deed, there is every implication 
that the dealer in question does 
not want to substitute for Peter’s. 

This leads to another considera- 
tion in connection with anti-sub- 
stitution copy, and one which is 
too lightly thought of, perhaps. 
Questioned as to why his copy has 











made its substitution warnings 
less prominent of late, F, P. Sey- 
mour, the advertising manager of 
the Waterman Fountain Pen, said 
recently that the real reason was 
because the Waterman people did 
not want their dealers to get the 
idea that they were not being 
trusted, that it had been found 
that a very small part of the deal- 
ers substituted anyway. 

One of the best illustrations of 
the difference between “negative” 
anti-substitution copy and “pos- 
itive” anti-substitution copy is to 
be had in the case of Sarony, the 
Fifth avenue, New York, photog- 
rapher. The latter’s signboards 
formerly used the phrase: “Only 
one studio,” or: “No connection 
with the Sarony, of Broad- 
way.” That copy had negative vir- 
tues, if virtues at all. The newer 
signboards offer this adroit 
change: “Sarony photographs are 
made at 256 Fifth avenue.” ‘That 
is positive. The addition of the 
little word “only” being “made” 
would have spoiled the whole 
effect. 
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How much better is: “Royal 
Typewriters—You can pay more, 
but you cannot buy more” than 
would be the following: “Royal 
Typewriters—Refuse substitutes.” 
The former gets all the negative 
effect of the latter plus its own 
very positive effect. The Oakland 
Chemical Company does not con- 
sider its newest Dioxogen copy as 
being of the anti-substitution kind. 
Yet it argues strongly by implica- 
tion against substitution, explain- 
ing how Dioxogen compares in 
strength with “ordinary _ per- 
oxide,” and leaving the inevitable 
conclusion to the reader. And 
yet, due to the fact that peroxide 
(H: O02) can be so easily diluted 
with water (HO), Dioxogen is 
open to more unprincipled imita- 
tion and substitution than most 
products. 

The latter-day tendency seems 
to be not so much to impress upon 
the public the necessity for avoid- 
ing substitutes as to flatter the 
public into believing its insight is 
such that no substitution could be 
perpetrated upon it. 
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CONTINUITY AND ADVER- 
TISING SUCCESS. 





THE NOISY AD—THE DICTATED 
VERSUS THE FORM LETTER—THE 
TIME ELEMENT IN ADVERTISING— 





SPEECH BEFORE WEST SIDE 
Y. M. C. A. FORUM. 
By Seymour Eaton, 
Founder, Booklovers’ Library; Secre- 


tary, Jamaica Estates. 


I remember that at a speech I 
delivered before the Sphinx Club, 
some four years ago, I said that 
good advertising is news. It is 
true; but I have changed my opin- 
ion somewhat since then. I be- 
lieve that good advertising, in 
America, is largely noise. Cer- 
tainly, good advertising is the 
kind which delivers the goods, and 
certainly we in America cannot 
deny that we ‘respond to noise, 
though we may not like it. We 
may not like the noise of Bar- 
num’s circus, it may grate upon 
our ears, but we put our hands in 
our pockets and buy our tickets 
just the same. 

I think Theodore Roosevelt is 
the best advertiser we have in the 
world to-day. His advertising, 
you may notice, is of the acci- 
dental kind, however, and that is 
the most effective, because it just 
can’t help attaining its ends. 

It has been my experience that 
those advertisements which are 
the most successful are 
which were accidental. When we 
fuss too much about type and 
esthetics, and all the rest, our ad 
falls down. We make it so 
beautiful that it has no life. Too 
many of our advertisers, and 
especially our advertisement illus- 
trators, are purely draftsmen. If 
one of the latter draws a bear it 
is perfect in every detail, but it 
does not look as if it was going 
to jump off the printed page. 

And I believe my best advice 
would be to-day not to give much 
attention to pictures. The ad- 
vertising pages of our magazines 
are filled with them. An ad en- 
tirely of type could not but stand 
out in comparison, and just there 
is, to my mind, one of the secrets 
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of advertising: Be distinctive, be 
different from all the rest. 

As an illustration of this let me 
refer to a certain Fifth avenue 
establishment, which for many 
years was run by an Englishman 
with the usual Fifth avenue style, 
There were carriage men on the 
sidewalk, and within the clerks 
wore natty morning coats, etc, 
The Englishman died and a young 
American was appointed manager, 
One of the first things he did was 
to put a stop to this show, thereby 
making his shop different from 
other Fifth avenue shops. He 
put the money into advertising, 
and I am told that within one 
year the profits of the shop had 
increased from $30,000 to $80,000 
net. 

In newspaper advertising, don’t 
jump about from one paper to an- 
other; stick to one. You may not 
get results in a number of inser- 
tions, but you are sure to turn the 
corner sometime. As for the 
booklet idea, I believe that has 
been largely overdone. 

“When it is at all possible do 
try to dictate your answers to in- 
quiries and avoid sending form 
letters. I cannot explain it, but 
there is a certain psychic effect 
of mind upon mind in connection 
with a dictated letter. I know a 
certain seed merchant who tried 
an experiment upon my advice, 
sending out one thousand letters, 
of which one hundred were act- 
ually dictated. The. hundred 
brought in three to four times as 
many orders, because of the live 
connection they had, whereas the 
form letters were a dead for- 
mality. 

“You know the story told about 
Pat and Mike when they chased a 
wildcat. Pat followed the animal 
up a tree while Mike stayed below 
to catch him when he jumped. 
Finally he was cornered and did 
jump. “Have you got him?” said 
Pat. “Yes,” says Mike, “and I 
want you to come down and help 
me let go of him.” It’s much the 
same with advertising. Once you 
set out on a certain line of cam- 
paign it is the hardest thing in the 
world to let go. Therefore, be 
just as careful as you can about 
your first announcements, 
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ADVERTISING TO 
ADVERTISING MEN 





























etc, 

on may be thought unique because of the 
by idea that the fraternity are so closely 
Te in touch that they should know just 
ig, what and where to purchase. 

id 

a @ On such a theory, it would be 


' proper for the makers of‘ 1847 ROGERS 
Nt BROS.” silverplated ware to cease ad- 
vertising altogether’ because every 
householder in America knows what 
knives, forks and spoons are for and 


will buy them when they are needed. 


—— ‘2 Cp 





@_ In advertising circles the sense of 
quality and beauty are very highly 
developed, and it is to that sense that 
appeal is made and attention drawn 
to a staple that has won success 
through merit and advertising. 


1847 ROGERS BROS,” leads all 


other brands of silver plate. 





In 1847 
the Bessemer 
Steel process 
wea diecovered MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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THE TENDENCY TOWARD 
SIMPLICITY IN ADVER- 
TISING ART. 


“GERMAN” EFFECTS BECOMING MORE 
FAVORED—CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
ADVERTISER AND ARTIST — AN- 
ALYSIS OF PURPOSE AND REPRO- 
DUCTION OF ART WORK—SOME 
EXAMPLES REVIEWED. 


By Robert J. Wildhack. 
Reproductions of Mr. Wildhack’s draw- 
ings are used to illustrate his article. 

There has been some friction 
evident in the co-operation of the 
Advertisers and the Artists, and 
this friction is and has been re- 
sponsible for the low standard of 
“Art” shown in advertising ef- 
forts in the past. The elimination 
of that friction by the destruction 
of its cause, has allowed the re- 
cent development in the qual- 
ity of “Advertising Art” and fur- 
nished its greatest progressive in- 
centive. The cause of this fric- 
tion, between the Advertiser and 
the Artist, is undoubtedly a pure 
misunderstanding on both sides, a 
depreciation of the value of the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

That the Advertiser is the buyer 
and consequently in a better posi- 
tion to dictate, has been respon- 
sible for the result that he has 
been the one most nearly suited— 
and the greatest loser—every such 
unhappy misunderstanding mean- 
ing a loss. 

The elimination of this cause 
has come about, where it has come 
about, in the usual way of de- 
velopment, by the striving on the 
part of each to understand the 
needs and desires of the other 
man, or at least to follow the 
other’s judgment in those matters 
of which he, himself, knows less. 
This makes for a result which is a 
combination of the best judgment 
and taste of both instead of any 
sacrifice of features salient in the 
mind of either. 

To :draw a fair parallel, a 
painted portrait may be logically 
and properly judged from either 
or both of two points of view. The 
sitter, and those others concerned 
with him or her, desire a likeness. 
The Artist, and all other artists, 
insist that the work shall be art. 
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Many works of art are poor like- 
nesses—many good likenesses are 
innocent of Art (with an upper- 
case “A’”’). In either case the por- 
trait is a failure, and if an ad- 
vertising effort based upon or em- 
bodying a picture, design, or dec- 
oration conforms to most of the 
principles of good advertising, but 
is not a work of art, or if the 
product is a work of art but void 
of advertising value (merchandis- 
ing quality)—it is in either case 
a failure. The recipe for a proper 
and fit advertising effort, is a bal- 
anced and harmonious combina- 





A POSTER BY THE AUTHOR THAT GOT A 
PLACE IN AN ART EXHIBIT. 


tion of the advertising science on 
the one side and the artistry em- 
bodied in the presentation on the 
other—the result being an Adver- 
tisement which is a work of art— 
and, Art which is utilitarian in its 
application and usefulness. 

That such good results are not 
visionary or impractical, and that 
they are in the way of the im- 
provement and the development of 
Advertising as a science and a 
profession, is proven (if proof is 
needed) by the good work pub- 
lished constantly by the best 
agencies acting for most of the 
largest national advertisers; and 
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a survey of the products of the 
specialists will show plenty of ex- 
cellent “stuff” to balance the medi- 
ocre and the offensive (to good 
taste and appreciation). 

To refute the inferred conten- 
tion (sometimes noticeable on the 
part of some advertisers) that an 
“ad” need not be a work of art, 
there are the best advertisers, 
with the most experience and ap- 
preciation, seeking, using, and 
paying the necessarily larger 
prices for the work of the best 
artists (who have understanding 
of the needs of the advertiser). 
And there are artists of the sort, 
who a little time since con- 
sidered advertising work as be- 
neath their notice (on account 
largely of the poor association 
their work would have and the un- 
yielding and art-destroying de- 
mands of the “advertising man”) 
devoting their worthiest efforts to 
the production of remarkable 
work of the greatest utilitarian 
and commercial value. 

“ 


Formerly, the Artist was “a 
fanatic and an uncompromising 
intellectual, who insisted on an un- 
necessary injection of space-wast- 
ing ‘Beauty’ and lost the point of 
the ad in his ‘pretty’ pictures, or 
designs,” and the Advertiser was 
“a low-brow,” truckling to the 
tasteless mob, who put forth 
glaring offenses to the apprecia- 
tion of the cultured, and who 
asked the Artist to prostitute his 
work to a purpose of doubtful 
ethics.” Now, the Advertising 
Artist (worthy of the name) is a 
specialist who is valuable as a co- 
producer, and the Advertiser 
(worthy of the name) is an ap- 
preciative man to work with. The 
Advertiser is now somewhat of 
an Artist, and the Artist is work- 
ing on the principles of good ad- 
vertising. 

Now, to touch on the “German 
effects” in the work here, or 
“French influence.” It is probably 
undeniable that either or both of 
those terms (or similar ones) re- 
fer to a marked tendency toward 
simplicity and directness—both in 
ihe presentation of the active idea 
and the treatment or method of 
the Artist. Simplicity is, bro- 
midically speaking, the first prin- 
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ciple of Good Art, whether it be 
painting, sculpture, literature, or 
what not. So, that Advertising 
Art should tend toward simplicity 
as it develops, is both natural and 
universal, and the only credit due 
the Germans or the French or any 
one else, is that in Europe the 
value of simplicity in this con- 
nection has been realized and 
utilized before it has been here, 
and, consequently, those of us 
who wish for association with the 
work of those of our own stand- 
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BOOKLET COVER IN ECONOMICAL COLOR 
COMBINATION, 


ard of taste or those a little fur- 
ther along the right road on ac- 
count of time and experience, turn 
to the work which comes to us 
across the Atlantic. But the de- 
velopment here has paid complete 
tribute to Germany or France 
for its priority in the insist- 
ence upon simplicity and direct- 
ness in art work. Simplicity 
is not an Invention—it is a Prin- 
ciple. The law of gravitation 1s 
not known as an “English in- 
fluence,” nor is its use referred to 
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as the “Development of ‘British 


Effects’ 
ing.” 

We have much to thank Ger- 
many and France for in the call- 
ing of our attention to one of the 
first principles of Art as applied 
to Advertising. But the Japanese 
were insisting on simplicity when 
there wasn’t even an “influence” 
in Germany. And primeval man 
made works of art that tell their 
stories—convey their ideas—to 
better purpose than most of the 
complicated and_ ultra - sophisti- 
cated efforts of this four hundred- 
line-screen civilization of ours. 

Directness and simplicity in the 
connection which we are consider- 
ing, applies, of course, to all of 
the aspects of the production of 
advertising matter as well as to 
the result. To be good, this re- 
sult must be direct and simple. The 
unification of idea first—then the 
centralization of thought and 
effort toward the most legible aud 
impressive presentation of that 
idea—the latter including the 
amount and shape of the space 
and as concerns the work of the 
Artist, the character of the thing 
advertised; the reproductive and 
printing ——_ employed, the 
quality of the paper printed upon 
or the surface painted upon in the 
final state—these are some of the 
most important things to be con- 
sidered carefully and utilized and 
combined in the most direct and 
effective way that appears pos- 
sible. 

It is, logically, necessary for the 
Artist to obtain that knowledge 
of reproductive processes, and of 
the character of the paper stock 
upon which his work is to be 
printed, and the many other prac- 
tical limitations under which he 
must work, so that the finished 
product may be as it is originally 
conceived by the planner of the 
advertising. Thus the difficulties 
lying between the making of an 
“original” and the printing of a 
“reproduction” may be anticipated 
and avoided. This knowledge the 
Advertising Artist is obtaining, 
speaking generally, and so also is 
the Advertiser obtaining a better 
knowledge of what limitations, 


in American Engineer- 


both human and material, the art- 








ist must labor under to make even 
a bad piece of work. So, as has 
been noted above, the two are 
coming to an understanding, and 
the work is growing better. There 
are a few advertising profes- 
sionals in this country who have 
working with them artists who 
know these things well, and in 
some cases the advertisers know 
the limitations and the abilities 
of the artists better than the art- 
ists know themselves; for so much 
in the production, as well as the 
active results of advertising mat- 
ter, is based upon knowledge of 
human nature, and the bigger men 
in this profession study their co- 
workers as they study their pub- 





IN ACTION. 


AN AUTO DRAWN 


lic, and harmony and understand- 
ing elevate the quality of their 
efforts in consequence. 

The artist who will not con- 
cede that his work may be “Utili- 
tarian,” and “Art,” simultaneously, 
will naturally not adjust his work 
to the advertiser’s purpose—and 
the Advertiser who will not ad- 
mit that an idea presented accord- 
ing to the tenets of good taste and 
of Art is more forceful and effec- 
tive, more dignified and universal 
in its appeal, than when presented 
in violation of these tenets, will, 
logically, not trouble to employ 
those who can and would inject 
that better quality into his Ad- 
vertising Matter. These are the 
two extremes—they will always 
exist, no doubt, but they may well 
be neglected in a consideration of 
the development of advertising 
art, the one being temperamentally 
and naturally out of the field— 
and the other left where he 
thought he started. 

The maker of advertising mat- 
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—as any other merchandise. That’s the way 
I regard the space and circulation of a 
magazine. 


Quality of circulation can be accurately 
measured only by the literature the maga- 
zine publishes. 


Quantity should be proved by the maga- 
zine’s books, 


“Hampton’s” circulation books are acces- 
sible to any reputable Advertiser or 
Advertiser’s Agent. 


A geographical analysis of “Hampton’s” 
circulation for use in connection with your 
Sales Department’s “War Map” may be had 
for the asking. Please ask. 


Manager of Advertising | 
66 West 35th Street, New York 
F. W. THURNAU 


Western Advertising Manager 
Hartford Building, Chicago, III. 
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ter is, perhaps, the least competent 
to discuss its value. Some state- 
ment regarding its production may 
not be amiss, however. 

The shoe poster (see page 28), 
the original of which comes close 
enough to being considered art to 
have been hung in the 1909 Exhi- 
bition of the Water Color Society, 
is in the following colors: Ultra- 
marine blue (oil dress), an orange 
buff (for flesh), and black. Tones 
of gray and brown were produced 
by tone of black alone for gray, 
and over buff tone for brown in 
background. The white highlights 
and masses are produced by allow- 
ing the paper to show clean. As 
an advertising product it carries 
an appeal that has not often been 
utilized in this sort of advertising 
—the appeal to pride. This poster, 
put out as a one-sheet, has been 
credited with some story-telling 
quality and good atmosphere. 

The illustration of the seven- 
passenger touring-car was made 
in buff, blue, brown, and black 
also, it happens, the car being 
blue, with black striping and 
underbody, the road, foreground, 
suggested landscape, and_ sky, 
range through various flat tones 
from brown to light buff. 

The car was made blue because 
almost every other colored auto- 
mobile poster was in red, and blue 
is just about as strong in this case. 
The car is shown speeding “up 
grade,” and there are other rea- 
sons than the suggestion of power, 
so given, for drawing the car so, 
and for putting in the reflection at 
the bottom of the composition. 
These may be discussed in an- 
other article. This drawing was 
used as a frontispiece facing the 
title page in an electric vehicle 
company’s catalogue, and was the 
first thing of its kind done in the 
United States. 

The cover design for the Frank- 
lin Advance Catalogue was 
printed in a neutral gray, a green- 
ish gray and a deep blue, on a 
cream stock. The paper supplied 
the light spots and the greenish 
gray was carried around to the 
back cover mainly to avoid the 
easy soiling of light rough paper, 
and advantage was taken of this 
printing with the introduction of 
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simple designs of the word 
“Franklin” and 1908. The girl js 
looking at this identical catalogue 
so that the cover carries an adver- 
tising appeal that makes it more 
than a mere decoration and an- 
nouncement. 


—————<t- 0 
PARKER ON CALIFORNIA Ap. 
VERTISING POSSIBILITIES, 


Harrison M. Parker, of the Stack- 
Parker Advertising Agency, Chicas, 
was recently in Calhfornia, and spoke 
in reference to the possibilities of ad- 
vertising California: 

“Being a Californian myself, I am 
naturally very much interested in this 
at I believe that through ju- 
dicious advertising of her products 
California could double her population 
in a comparatively short time. 

“We should increase the demand for 
California products in the East. They 
already enjoy such an excellent repu- 
tation that the task is a comparatively 
easy one. It simply means intelligent 
use of printer’s ink. <A great future 
is ahead for the California olive, lemon, 
prune and raisin. The lemon alone 
should be worth its weight in gold to 
California. The American ublic 
should be taught to use the California 
lemon instead of using vinegar. The 
lemon can be used for every purpose 
for which vinegar is now used, and 
it is a distinct improvement over vine- 
gar in many ways. ust as soon as 
California can teach the country this 
fact it will not have any waste citrus 
ground, 

“The possibilities to California from 
intelligent advertising are inestimable. 
Five years ago the prune growers of 
California sold 90,000,000 pounds of 
their product through a single cam- 
paign in the East, and they would 
have increased these figures the follow- 
ing season if they had kept on adver- 
tising. The same rule might apply to 
all California products. The state is 
on the threshold of a golden age, and 
- rest of the country appreciates this 
act.” 


tO 


The City Council of Savannah, Ga., 
voted.to enter upon a vigorous cam- 
paign of advertising that city by, ap- 
propriating $10,000 to an advertising 
fund April 20th, providing the trade 
organizations and dealers of the city 
will contribute a like amount. 





The Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany has instituted a scheme for _ad- 
vertising the city of Cairo, Ill. Sub- 
scriptions to meet the expense are also 
being contributed by officials and citi- 
zens of the city. 





Charles Miller, advertising manager 
of the Chattanooga News for many 
years, has. become president and gen- 
eral manager of a large clothing house 
in Chattanooga. 
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Recognition 


A continued and _ substantial 
increase in advertising space dur- © 


ing a period of several years is a 
convincing tribute to the worth of a pub- 
lication as an advertising medium. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S adver- 
tising pages have steadily increased in number 
during the past seven years. 


Today the great volume of advertising copy 
printed by this magazine is secured without urg- 
ent solicitation or concessions of any sort. 


It is maintained by solid and far reaching pub- 
licity value, together with a profitable number of 
direct returns to the advertiser when required. 


Advertisers acknowledge each month the ever 
increasing value of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
by continued and generous use of its pages. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Publishers 


158-164 State Street, Chicago 


Ralph K. Strassman R. M. Purves 
Advertising Manager New England Representative 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 201 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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ARE CLOTHING 
TURERS OUTDONE 


BY RETAILERS? 


THE NEW FACTOR IN THE CLOTHING 
BUSINESS, VIZ: THE MANUFAC- 
TURING RETAILER WHO SPENDS 
THE MOST MONEY FOR ADVERTIS- 
ING AND SELLS THE MOST 
CLOTHES — STRONGER CONSUMER 
CAMPAIGN SHOULD BE MADE BY 
CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS, 





By Vernon Smith, 
Of The Ireland Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

“What’s the matter with the 
clothing advertisers?” an advertis- 
ing man said the other day. “They 
don’t spend a tithe of the money 
they once did in magazine adver- 
tising. Why?” 

“Because there isn’t the same 
demand for the clothes,” said an- 
other of the same trade; while 
another blamed autos, the high 
cost of living and whatnot. 

About four years ago the most 
aggressive clothes manufacturer 
who advertised was Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, with Kuppenheim 
a close second. Kuh, Nathan 
and Fischer also spent a good 
deal of money in advertising 
in those days. But for the life 
of me, I can’t recall many other 
eggressive clothes manufacturing 
advertiser at that time. From the 
impression I then obtained I 
would say that these four cloth- 
ing concerns spent annually at 
least $350,000 in magazine adver- 
tising. 

To-day there are a good many 
more clothes manufacturers who 
are spending money in magazine 
adveriising. Our original group 
has heen augmented, somewhat. 
For in addition to them we have 
Adler, Stein- Bloch, Kauffman, 
Benjamin, Rosenwald & Weil, 
Samuel Peck, Michaels, Stern & 
Co., Lindenthal & Sons, etc., etc. 

Naturally you would suppose 
that the annual magazine adver- 
tising appropriations of these pres- 
ent clothes manufacturers would 
be several times what it was four 
But it ‘isn’t. I have 


years ago. 
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consulted with advertising men in 
a position to know and they tell 
me that $350,000 is pretty nearly 
every cent the clothes manufac- 
turers are spending annually jn 
magazine advertising at the pres- 
ent time. 

I believe that Hart, Schaffner. 
& Marx’s advertising appropria- 
tion is not as large as it used to 
be. I do not think there is any 
question that it is the largest 
clothing advertising appropriation 
for magazines to-day. 

How much, therefore, are the 
other _ clothes manufacturers 
spending at the present time in 
magazine advertising? 

Doesn’t that look as though cer- 
tain clothes manufacturers didn’t 
find advertising paid? It’s rea- 
sonable to suppose they would ad- 
vertise if they found it paid them, 
isn’t it. I don’t believe it does 
pay them on the plan so much 
followed now. 

Most of these clothing manufac- 
turers have been  industriously 
blowing advertising bubbles— 
pretty, costly, iridescent bubbles 
that reflected Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, and were full of emptiness 
and ineffectiveness,—bubbles act- 
ually advertising Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx more than the manufac- 
turer who consciously or uncon- 
sciously imitated this firm. 

There’s more clothing being 
sold to-day in the United States 
than ever before. Your Uncle 
Sam will tell you that. And it’s 
a new class of clothing men who 
are selling the bulk of it, viz., 
the manufacturing retailers. 

Three of these men—Wm. H. 
Wanamaker, Perry & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Maurice Rothschild, 
Chicago — spend approximately 
$250,0c0 each year in newspaper 
advertising in these two cities 
alone, and they sell immense 
quantities of clothing. 

Two of these concerns are ab- 
solutely independent—they make 
their own clothing. The third— 
Maurice Rothschild—is an outlet 
for one of the largest and biggest 
manufacturing advertisers, but he 
is a retailer and he makes ‘his own 
advertising contracts. 

Now this condition has been 
brought about by the ‘clothing 
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manufacturers, I believe. Clothes 
manufacturers have been doing a 
good deal of “bluffing” about their 
magazine advertising, and their 
campaigns have not been built or 
planned or placed with the idea 
foremost of effecting sales with 
consumers, 

“We're spending thousands of 
do‘lars in advertising to create the 
consumers’ demand in your town, 
Link it up to your store by means 
of local advertising in your paper,” 
they are constantly telling the re- 
tailer. They have shown time 
and time again that. they were 
most anxious to influence retailers, 
as against consumers. 

As a matter of fact they have 
used advertisements in very limited 
lists of publications—have blown a 
few advertising “bubbles”’—and 
let it go at that. And the retailer 
has eventually decided that if he 
had to create and direct this sell- 
ing demand himself (lacking any 
strong help from the manufac- 
turer) he might just as well make 
and sell his own clothes. 

That is, I believe, the present- 
day condition of the clothing busi- 
ness. Mr. Clothing Manufacturer 
has sown the wind—now he reaps 
the whirlwind. It does not matter, 
there are other advertisers who 
are doing the same thing and 
bringing their business to the same 
condition—the clothing situation 
is particularly affected by this mis- 
take. 

His pretty and expensive bub- 
bles, with their reflected light, are 
beginning to flicker out, resolving 
themselves into their original ele- 
ments, viz., air—largely air. 

And if he continues along his 
present line he is surely going the 
way of the Brigade of Breakfast 
Food Imitators—unwept, unhon- 
ored and unsung. 


————_+ e+ 


It is expected that fully 600 quali- 
fied delegates will be in attendance at 
the annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Men’s Association, 
to be held in San Francisco June_22d 
to 24th. The advertising clubs of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and California will «be 
represented, Each club will be allowed 
one delegate for every five members in 
good standing. The cities of Spokane 
and Portland combined intend to send 
at least fifty delegates. 
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“If you'd only investi- 
gate” was a line that 
caught the writer’s eye. 
It ran in one of the ad- 
vertisements of Pianolas 
in the daily papers. It 
struck a responsive 
chord. We've felt the 
same way when we’ve 
been talking to you about 
THE UTICA 





You may plead lack of time or 
opportunity — besh. It usually 
takes less time to look into a 
thing than it does to sidestep it. 
But investigation requires initia- 
tive thought. Sidestepping is a 
reflex act, often a habit. 

If you have goods to sell in its 
territory you cannot afford to pass 
by the Saturpay GLOBE. 

It goes into mearly 140,000 
homes each week, largely in the 
section comprising interior New 
York and New England and ad- 
jacent states. No combination of 
other papers covering this terri- 
tory is possible at anything like 
the rate. 

Let us submit facts and figures. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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HE estimation in which American- 

made electric vehicles are held through- 

out the world may be judged by two 
foreign orders recently received by the Waverly 
Company, of Indianapolis. The first of these 
came from the distant island of Java, in the 
Dutch East Indies, from a Mr. J. E. Court, of 
the town of Cheribon, 


The order was for a Waverly four-passenger 
brougham, the most expensive car built by the 
company, and was accompanied by London 
exchange for the full value of the car and extras. 

The customer mentioned the fact that he 
had seen a Waverly advertisement in a copy 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY that came to him, 
and placed his order on the strength of this 
advertisement. 

Local conditions dictated the use of solid tires, 
and the order was accompanied by a request 
for duplicates of all breakable parts, such as bat- 
said jars, since these could not be replaced near 

ome. 


The second order referred to was for a 
Waverly two-passenger coupe for the firm of 
Wm. Barbour & Sons, Ltd., the well-known linen 
thread manufacturers of Lisburn, Ireland. With 
the car goes an additional leather top, to be used 
in summer in place of the coupe top, this inter- 
changeable feature being one of the special ad- 
vantages of the Waverly coupes and broughams. 

The Barbour family crest, presenting a dove 
with an olive branch over the words “Pax et 
Libertas,” is to be painted on the panels of the 
doors. 

While the upholstery of the Java car is to be 
in durable leather, that of the coupe for Ireland 


will be in the richest broadcloth. 
(From the Edison Monihly) 
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HOW “WOOLTEX” WON ITS 
CASE WITH THE CON- 
SUMER. 


“ALL WOOL” REVOLUTION IN BUSI- 
NESS CARRIED TO SUCCESS 
THROUGH PERSISTENT ADVERTIS- 
ING TO CONSUMER—PARIS STYLE 
BUREAU A FACTOR — DEALERS 
SWUNG INTO LINE, 








It is difficult for those not in 
the clothing business to realize 
what a courageous step the H. 
Black Company, of Cleveland, 
took several years ago when it de- 
termined to manufacture “all- 
wool” garments, and carry its 
case to the public. The company 
had been making garments in the 
usual way, affixing various deal- 
ers’ private labels to them, for 
nearly a quarter of a century be- 
fore the all-wool idea developed. 
The business had grown steadily, 
gradually, like most of its contem- 
poraries; but there had been noth- 
ing startling. 

Morris Black, when he inherited 
the business and took hold of 
things, became fired with an ambi- 
tion to accomplish far more. It 
was with him that the all-wool 
idea originated. As the result of 
its being adopted and energetically 
pushed during the last six years, it 
is now officially stated that the 
business has more than trebled in 
the face of the gloomiest possible 
kind of forebodings on the part 
of the wiseacres., 

The selection of the trade-name, 
“Wooltex,” was naturally the first 
step. It was not taken without 
due deliberation, for its impor- 
tance in the forthcoming sales- 
campaigns was realized. But what 
did Wooltex mean to the average 
consumer unless she could know 
an all-wool article from one with 
a large percentage of cotton when 
she saw one? So the next step 
was to find some easily applied 
and conclusive test and make that 
a feature of the advertising. Just 
as the National Lead Company has 
extensively made use of its now- 
famous paint test, just so the H. 
Black Company has advanced its 
acid test to show the wool-merits 
or deficiencies of garments. 

Those connected with the fac- 
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tory and office force of the H. 
Black Company under the old 
régime are free to admit that it 
was not without serious forebod- 
ings on their part that the com- 
pany took up Wooltex. The idea 
was novel and radical in more 
ways than one. These fears were 
only the more substantiated among 
the doubters when it was found 
that the women’s clothing dealers 
did not exactly take to trade- 





Why Wooltex Tailored Garments 
Outsell All the Rest / 




















A FULL PAGE OF GOOD ADVERTISING. 


marked garments with shouts of 
joy. “I am pushing my own busi- 
ness; not yours. Give me my own 
label in your clothing, as hereto- 
fore, if you please,” said the mer- 
chant with conviction. 
Straightway many stores which 
had been selling the H. Black 
Company’s product for many years 
proceeded to kick over the traces 
and refuse to sell Wooltex gar- 
ments, whether better in quality or 
not. The result was that those in 
the factory began to get nervous 
and to petition for permission to 
make two grades of goods, at 
least, one with the Wooltex label 
and one with-the dealer’s private 
labels in it. But Mr. Black was 
determined. He knew he could ed- 
ucate his public to an apprecia- 
tion of the great worth of really 
all-wool garments and he believed 
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Evidence 
of 
Delivery 


@. How many of even the 
better periodicals will give 
you sworn figures—or any 
specific figures at all—as to 
their net-paid circulation? 
When I say “net-paid” circu- 
lation I do not mean the 
number of copies printed; | 
mean the number paid for. 


@ How many of them can 
tell you what proportion of 
their edition goes into homes 
—and prove it? 


@, How many of them can 
give you a complete tabu- 
lated list of the occupations 
of their subscribers, thus en- 
abling you easily to compute 
the minimum total incomes 
(purchasing power) of their 
entire list ? 


@, Rates are based on quan- 
tity and quality of circula- 
tion. You pay the rate in 
full. You are entitled to ab- 
solute evidence of delivery, 
both as to quantity and 
quality — and there is no 
reason in the world why 
you should not insist upon 
having it. 


Wd Cs . 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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his advertising was doing it as 
fast as could be expected. 

And it was. Just about then a 
change in the company’s advertis- 
ing policy took place. Another 
strong talking-point was added to 
the “all-wool” battery of argu- 
ment. It was “style.” Between 
the two the contest was won, A 
Wooltex Style Bureau was opened 
in Paris, as a headquarters whence 
news of the latest Parisian style 
sensations, those of Worth, Dre- 
col, Doucet, Paquin, Beer and the 
rest, could be watched and re- 
ported as quickly as possible. The 


The H. Black Company 


Cleveland 


ONE OF A SERIES OF TRADE EDITORIALS, 


fact that this bureau had been 
opened was naturally played up in 
the Wooltex ads. A Wooltex 
Style Book was made a feature, 
too, and has been widely request- 
ed. Questions as regards women’s 
clothing styles have been specifi- 
cally requested, a direct reply 
from Paris being promised in case 
the Cleveland office was not in a 
position to answer intelligently. 
The psychological effect upon the 
average woman’s mind upon re- 
ceiving from Paris, the widely re- 
puted center of fashion, an answer 
to her personal style-query, is not 
difficult to conceive. If she were 
not already a confirmed friend of 
Wooltex, it was very certain that 
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she would be then. The Wooltex 
Fashion Bureau is said to cost 
$50,000 a year. 

When the tide turned it proved 
conclusively one important thing 
in the women’s clothing business; 
namely, that women are _ better 
judges of quality in fabrics than 
they had been given credit for. 
And, as the demand for Wooltex 
increased, the dealers naturally 
awoke to the situation and sub- 
mitted with the best grace pos- 
sible. 

The Wooltex advertising in the 
representative women’s style pub- 
lications has always been conspic- 
uous for its neatness. It has had 
a style all its own which has 
made it stand out from that of 
most competitors. As a rule, the 
figures shown in the illustrations 
have not been of the extremely 
idealistic type, showing not even a 
sign of a wrinkle, in defiance of 
all the laws of nature, a type which 
has been so popular with many 
clothing houses in the past. The 
women shown have been “pos- 
sible” creatures, and, for that rea- 
son, all the more convincing. 
Every possible aid, within reason, 
has been offered and furnished to 
the local dealer in his newspaper 
advertising of Wooltex garments, 
so that the two campaigns have 
hung together to one purpose. 

In the case of Wooltex is to be 
found another example of where 
a good trade-name, coupled with 
real values, has been able to lift 
a business out of the realm of me- 
diocrity into that of distinction 
and success. “Boys,” Morris Black 
is wont to say, “boys, we are sign- 
ing these garments with our own 
names—for ‘Wooltex’ means all of 
us—actually signing every coat 
and suit and skirt we turn out.” 
There is individuality behind 
Wooltex garments; there is a tan- 
gible personality. Each garment 
is not a nonentity, unacknowl- 
edged and unclaimed on the great 
Sea of the Unknown. That same 
personality is in evidence, too, in 
the Wooltex advertising. 





C. H. Davis, formerly advertising 
manager of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, is now with Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, as editor of Judicious Adver- 
tising. 
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WhatlsIt You 
Talk About ? 


HERE is some- 

thing about your 

goods that is worth 
advertising. Else, why 
do you bother to make 
them? 


M OST men on 


much about their 
goods that they don’t 
know their real selling 
points. The perspec- 
tive is too close. 


war is it in your 
line that you talk 
about? What feature is 
your particular pride? 
What do you always 
impress on your cus- 
tomers? 


ELL, —that may 

not be IT! But, it’s 
there,—and we've 
known fortunes to be 
made out of lesser 
things. 


Write us on your letter- 
head for a very read- 
able book called 


‘‘ADVERTISING”’ 


H. SUMNER STERNBERG 
COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
12-14 W. 32nd St., New York 
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A CORSET INNOVATION 
AND AN “INTERLOCK- 
ING” SELLING CAM- 
PAIGN. 


GOSSARD CORSETS BUILD A MARKET 
IN THE FACE OF STRONG OBSTACLES 
—CONSTRUCTIVE TRADE WORK— 
LOCAL ADVERTISING BUILT AROUND 
SPECIAL SALES MAGAZINE CAM- 
PAIGN. 








Because the Gossard corset 
makers brought ,over the front 
lace construction idea from Paris 
(an unheard of corset innovation) 
the advertising has had the most 
exacting and difficult educational 
work to do. 

How a market was built for 
these $5 to $25 corsets, through 
pure advertising influence, on the 
trade and on consumers, is an in- 
teresting story. 

The campaign idea was adopted 
in the work on the trade for dis- 
tribution, and there appeared 
pages in such trade papers as the 
Drygoods Economist and the Dry 
Goods Reporter. These were not 
merely merchandise announce- 
ments, but specific ideas embrac- 
ing certain unique, constructive 
features and instructing the mer- 
chant with new merchandising 
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APPEALING TO A HIGHER CLASS CORSET 
TRADE 









ideas for the uplifting of his cor- 
set department. 

Coincident with these things is 
announced the general advertising 
in the high-class women’s pub- 
lications; not merely to show the 
trade that there is a live demand 
for Gossard corsets, but to con- 
vince every merchant that the 
Gossard corset offers him certain 
unique, co-operative advertising 
ideas that will greatly improve the 
class of his corset customers. 

Typographically and pictorially 
this trade paper advertising is in 
the same Gossard style as the 
magazine work, so that a certain 
valuable identity is created and 
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"You" Make More Profit on One Fiv 
GOSSARD Corset Thee os Six $1 Count 
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STRAIGHT TALK TO DEALERS. 


maintained, which must have 
much to do with cumulative re- 
sults. Behind the whole campaign 
has been the idea of “interlock- 
ing” each effort with the work as 
a whole. 

In the consumer advertising 
large space is used in such gen- 
eral publications as Vogue, 
Dress, Town and Country and 
Theatre Magazine, while the les- 
ser-priced numbers are consist- 
ently advertised in publications of 
more general circulation, such as 
Butterick Trio and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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Similarly two consumer’s book- 
lets are employed, one a general 
catalogue and the other a booklet 


AN APPEALING BOOKLET COVER. 


de luxe—one of the finest pieces 
of corset literature yet produced. 

Coincident with this magazine 
advertising, is a consistent cam- 
paign to the dressmakers, who are 
reached from month to month 
with a little house organ called 
“Gossardette.” 

In a corset of this class, 
the dressmakers’ recommendations 
are very important. In this way 
she is educated continually to the 
superior fitting effects she can 
obtain over Gossard corsets. It 
is made worth her while to see 
that her customers understand the 
various points of Gossard su- 
periority. This work, of course, 
is maintained in close connection 
with the retail merchant, who is 
advised of the dressmakers’ co- 
operation. 

The Gossard co-operative work 
with the retailer is very com- 
plete. Complete season cam- 
paigns are supplied each mer- 
chant outlining a series of ad- 
vertisements in the Gossard style 
and illustrated with duplicate line 
cuts of those appearing in the 
magazines. This work is built 
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around specific special sale ideas 
and not left to desultory inser- 
tion, as is generally done. 

A special merchandising book- 
let is also provided, covering 
every point of interest to the 
corset department. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the sales people, 
who are instructed how to fit 
Gossard corsets for various 
figures. 

The consequence is a union of 
interest between merchant, clerk 
and consumer that is accomplish- 
ing excellent results for Gossard 
sales in the face of the strongest 
possible competition. 

dorian einai ae, 

Former Mayor J. N. Adam of Buf- 
falo addressed the Buffalo Ad Club, 
April 23rd, taking as his subject “Early 
Advertising in Buffalo,” having been 
himself one of the pioneer department 
store men in that city. 

Mr. Adam alluded to the old days 
and said that there really was no good 
advertising. He related how the stores 
changed their advertisements once a 
month. His success, he said, was due 
to the fact that the advertisements 
were always lived up to in every way. 
The main thing was to stick to the 
truth, give the cold facts without un- 
necessary verbiage and the result will 
always be satisfactory. 





The following extract from a news- 
paper editorial should be productive of 
considerable retrospection: ‘‘The spirit 
of a community is reflected in the ad- 
vertising of the merchants of it in a 
better way than by a Dun or a Brad- 
street rating.” 





Governor O. A. Eberhart of Minne- 
sota has been solicited by the St. Paul 
Publicity Bureau to give his aid in 
placing before the next session of the 
State paw ot a bill to increase the 
state advertising appropriation from 
$20,000 to $100,000 per year. 





The Bureau of ———, and De- 
velopment of the Business Men’s Club 
of Memphis, Tenn., has awarded con- 
tracts for the preparation of initial ad- 
vertising matter, the first active step 
in the campaign to “Bring the World 
to Memphis.” The national contract 
has been awarded to Nelson Chesman 
& Co. of St. Louis and Chattanooga. 
The Southern contract has _ been 
awarded to Pettingill-Flowers Adver- 
tising Company of Memphis. 





The Daily Oklahoman, of Oklahoma 
City, celebrated its majority with the 
issue of April 22d, being twenty-one 
years old. The event was celebrated 
with a handsome special edition. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE’S  THOR- 
OUGH CIRCULATION 
ANALYSIS. 








Success Magazine has just published 
a very complete analysis of its circu- 
lation for the information of adver- 
tisers and advertising agents. <A state- 
ment is made in connection with it as 
follows: ‘This method of presenting 
exact statistical information concerning 
magazine circulation is not copyrighted, 
partly because it is not likely to be 
imitated, partly because we are glad to 
invite comparisons.” 

The circulation of Success Magazine 
is analyzed very fully by States and 
by sections. The magazine has 22,000 
life subscribers and these are classified 
according to occupation and age. The 
method of securing Success circulation 
is gone into at some length and the 
various net totals of the different 
classes of circulation are given in de- 
tail. The number of Success sub- 
scribers in 44 cities of over 100,000 
population follows, as well as a list of 
representative advertisers using the 
magazine. 

———_—_-0- —_______ 

















HOW THE GERMANS ARE ALREADY USING 
THE AIRSHIP FOR ADVERTISING. 


tO 
DOESN’T WANT TO MISS AN 
ISSUE. 


Rozserts, Jounson & Rann Suor Com- 
PANY. CAPITAL $5,000,000.00 
Furi Par. 

St. Lourts, Mo., April 15, 1910. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please see that my subscription be- 
gins with this week’s issue, as*I do 
not want to miss a number. 

(Signed) Wwm. R. Crawrorp, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Budweise 


ssary to 
other beers. QUALITY 1s the reason why more s sold, and 
QUALITY that when you drink Budweiser the best of the w. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, E. O. BRANDT, Mer, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, “NEW ORG MY” 


PLAYING UP TO THE BASE-BALL FANS, 
+o+ 





A little boy named Clarence Dixon 
recently advertised in a morning news- 
paper for a home, saying he was willing 
to do chores or anything, and that he 
had no relatives left. As a result cf 
the ad the chief of police of Des Moines 
has received a letter from an Iowa 
woman who offers to take in the lad, 
and arrangements are being completed. 


The programme used at the recent 
vaudeville benefit of the Rochester Ad 
Club for the aid for the Rochester Pub- 
lic Health Association was an unique 
one in many ways. A limited edition 
was published. The cover showed a pic- 
ture of the Greek God “Aesculapius,” 
the God of Medicine and the Father of 
Health, as if blessing the Night Camp 
of the Health Association. A cut out 
in the cover bore the inscription, ‘Raise 
this flap and see the Night Camp of 
1909.” When raised up it disclosed the 
words “Laugh & Help.” 

The programme included “A Few 
Minutes of Nonsense,” by Harry C. 
Goodwin; the Gipsy Minstrels, made - 4 
by members of the Ad Club; a_ sketch 
by Jack Ellis entitled “His Dogged 
Rival”; “A ‘Culpable’ Act,” by George 
P. Culp, and a number of others. The 
back cover was a collection of signa- 
tures of certain members of the club. 


The Seattle Publicity Club  enter- 
tained at luncheon C. W. Hess, of the 
Quakes Oaks Company, on April 30th. 
Mr. Hess spoke upon the subject ‘“Ad- 
vertising as a Creative Force in Busi- 
ness.” 
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A NIGHTMARE AD FROM A SPANISH TECH- 
NICAL PAPER. 
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This advertising agency conducts 
every part of its business in a way 
to win the approval of the strict- 
est, broadest-minded business men. 


@ It does nothing slovenly. It refuses to do anything which 
will prejudice its judgment. It does not worship idols or 
kow-tow to any fetish. It does not hesitate to go contrary 
to bad custom or unsupported tradition. 

@ Its chief hope is to know accurately, think clearly and 
see deeply. 

@ It is more interested in making a reputation than in mak- 
ing money. It has originated and put into operation in its 
own organization a number of systems and policies new to 
the agency field and worth serious study. It will not take 
contracts which conflict with its policies. 

@ It is more interested in serving its customers than it is in 
getting contracts. 

@ It does not promise to prospective customers any more 
than it is giving to its old customers. It is not afraid to take 
a stand which loses immediate business, but which works 
for the ultimate good of advertising. 

@ It is trying to cut out all foolishness, no matter how well 
thought of or how frequently “worked,” and put its efforts 
upon establishing advertising on as high a business or ethical 
plane as banking, manufacturing, teaching or preaching. 


31 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 
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You are Missing 28 per 
cent. of Your Possible 
Public in [llinois—23 per 
cent. in New York—22 
per cent. in Pennsylvania 


NE sixth of the entire 
population of the United 
States is foreign-born 


and does not read your adver- 
tisements printed in English. 


Your foreign-born American is the 
finest good-will customer in the world. 

His eagerness for better and better 
goods is the constant marvel of the man 
who has accepted the ignorant assertion 
that “the foreigner’s standard of living 
is low.” 

But you’ve got to make him feel at 
home with your product by telling him 
about it in his mother-tongue. 

Efficient translating work is done by 
the Translating Bureau of the American 
Association of Foreign-Language News- 
papers—a staff of competent men who 
put the story of your product into the 
vernacular of the 24 languages repre- 
sented in the Association list. 

For advice on merchandising in the 
foreign-language field—and information 
as to the 321 representative newspapers 
in the American Association list—address 


Louis N. Hammerling 
President 
American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 
World Building, New York 
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ADVERTISING TO A SKEP- 
TICAL MARKET. 





GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY'S 
MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN — CON- 
SERVATIVE COPY RELIED UPON— 
CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF RETURNS— 
INQUIRIES NOT ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIRED. 





Those manufacturers who are 
in a field which has established 
outlets and efficient trade organ- 
ization, have much ,to be thankful 
for. Compared with the unique 
and exasper- 
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man has eye troubles hé can go 
to any one of thousands of ocu- 
lists, have his case diagnosed, and 
get a prescription which can be 
filled out in any city or town of 
any size. - But there are no uni- 
versals, no standards of com- 
parisons, with relation to ear 
troubles. Ears are not “plus this” 
or “minus that.” 

And yet, in spite. of all these 
natural difficulties, there are few 
manufacturing concerns which 
have made more productive use 
of the public prints, or few which 
have endeavored to analyze their 





ating situation 


which those 
manufac- 
turers must 


face who are 
in a field which 
admits of 
neither tra de 
journals, j ob- 
bers, retailers 


nor agents, 

theirs is easy 

sledding. it unless it makes you hear well. hi, 
Add to all Think. what it would mean to you to 


A Revelation 
To The Deaf 


You'll be delighted with the Acousticon., 
It enables you to hear as well as anyone. 
Yet, so inconspicious is it that none, need 
know you are deaf. 

Prove for yourself whatithe Acous- 


without’ strain or ¢! 








ticon means to you. You'¥annot buy s¥ => 


Mow would:not be without the Acomstt- 
con another as wg you knew how well 






the above diffi- 
culties a well- 
defined public 
skepticism, the 
result of innu- 
merable hum- 
bugs, and an 


ze that x whit the Acousticon is doing - 


is of people. Some of these 


were ‘so deaf’ they- 


men and wom 
couldn't hear tee loudest ecuvermation,. 


Now ti le iormal,. 

: vi ~~ as people m 
makes Wear dis- 

tinctly Tie, Aeditlion same 78 as glasses- 


make. you see cl . ‘Just.as glasses, 
magnify objects, iS + AS A consticon 
magnify’sound. ’ 


And the Acousticon is adjusted to each 


you'll hear with it. 
wok it and see. Know what it méans 
e normal 
ape this.ouf of yy 
now; while you think of it. If at a dis- 
ite now. We will enable you to 


itance, 
: “test.the Acousticon in your own home. 


‘Géneral 1 Acoustic’ Ce Company 








idea may be 
had of the diffi- 
culties which 


individual's hearing as the sight-is fitted: 
by the optician. 


Leading churches, theatres and’ 4 pubis 


Home Office, 1265 ter gah New ¥ rk 
7 bara Jamaico, New York 
au kode! ities of the world 
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: pana le ipped with the Acousti- 
faced President remarkable tute tots eficicary. potent "icbrvapediogs 
K. M. Turner, 
of the General A TYPICAL “ALL COPY” NEWSPAPER AD. 


Acoustic Com- 

pany, five years ago, when he be- 
gan the manufacture and sale of 
an electrical instrument for im- 
proving the hearing of the deaf 
and the near-deaf. 

Necessarily there are no trade 
journals capable of aiding in the 
sale of such apparatus as the Gen- 
eral Acoustic Company manufac- 
tures. That is, as Mr. Turner ex- 
plains, because hearing troubles 
are such that no two cases are 
alike, which situation requires that 
every sale must be direct from the 
manufacturer to the consumer, the 
result of a series of careful and 
individual experiments, When a 





returns in a more scientific way. 

It was quite inevitable, in view 
of widespread skepticism about 
“ear advertising,” that the General 
Acoustic Company should first 
take to the “we-are-advertised-by- 
our-loving-friends” method of 
making sales, in the days of its 
infancy. Both then and now it 
has been found that the thor- 
oughly satisfied customer is the 
best sales-force. One deaf person 
knows many other deaf persons— 
there being a common bond of 
sympathy. When one in such a 
group is well satisfied with an 
acousticon it is only natural that 
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the others should have it recom- 
mended to them. 

The General Acoustic Company 
had its beginnings and its first 
sales in a very limited territory 
immediately surrounding its fac- 
tory in the Thirty-fourth street 
district, New York. The founda- 
tions of the business were laid 
well, rather than speedily. 

Branch headquarters were rap- 
idly established in city after city. 
To-day the General Acoustic Com- 
pany has twenty-five such branches 
in the United States, each in 
charge of a graduate of the home 
institution who has made a 
thorough study of ears and the 
acousticon. With the addition, in 
the near future, of a branch in 
Minneapolis and another in Dal- 
las, it is believed the country will 
be thoroughly covered. Thereare 
also twelve European branches. 

Advertising commenced in ear- 
nest about three years ago. A 
favorite method was to use two- 
page “readers.” prepared in at- 
tractive style, and placed imme- 
diately following the text in mag- 
azines, from which they could not 
easily be differentiated. Many, if 
not most, of these “readers” were 
written over the name of Walter 
Griffith, of the Lord & Thomas 
agency, which handled the ac- 
count. 

In this and all other advertis- 
ing, every attempt has been made 
to be conservative. The “money- 
back-if-not-satisfied” clause has 
invariably been used. By being 
anything but explosive, it is be- 
lieved the best possible contrast 
has been made with competitive 
claims of the Barnum-Bailey 
variety. To-day the General 
Acoustic’s advertising account in- 
cludes a great number of me- 
diums, both newspapers and mag- 
azines, here and abroad. A very 
careful compilation is always kept 
of the returns from every medium 
and, whenever it is not found up 
to the standard, it is immediately 
cut off and is seldom, if ever, put 
on again. 

It has been found that about 70 
per cent of the General Acoust- 
icon business comes from satisfied 
customers. The other 30 per cent 
is attributed to advertising. About 
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10 per cent of all inquiries result 
in sales. A great many inquirers 
are lost because of the high price 
of the instrument, which ranges 
from $50 up. But still the 10 per 
cent would undoubtedly be con- 
sidered high in most businesses, 
On the basis of a $30,000-a-month 
business, $9,000 (or 30 per cent) 
is attributed to advertising, for 
which approximately $1,200 is paid 
out. 


Some mail-order business is 
done, but it is not considered 
highly . satisfactory. Frequently 


such mail-order customers, who 
cannot be reached in person, have 
to keep experimenting with vari- 
ously attuned instruments over a 
period of six months or more 
before the right instrument is 
found. Although the testimonial 
is not extensively used in adver- 
tisements, it has been found very 
effectual in booklets. Usually 
special booklets are put out for 
each branch office separately, con- 
taining letters from prominent 
people in those localities, as well 
as a few general testimonials from 
international celebrities, and from 
royalty. There is also a house 
organ, which is found to help 
materially in the sales work. In 
this sheet, which is issued once a 
month, the branches which are 
lagging behind are urged on by 
reports from the more efficient 


branches. 
—_——_+o-——_——— 

The Commercial Club of Kansas 
City started on its first annual trade 
extension trip aboard a 12-car special 
train, April 24th. The trip lasted six 
days and the route lay through Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Kansas, with 94 
stops. A carload of souvenirs was 
distributed along the trip and prac- 
tically the merchants were visited in 
every store in the different places. 
One hundred and thirty-five persons 
went along and the two slogans of the 
Commercial Club were exploited at 
every possible opportunity. They are: 
“What We Have Done” and “The 
Million for the Missouri.” 





The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Bureau of the Progressive Union of 
New Orleans reports that during the 
year its advertising efforts have been 
particularly productive of results. Paid 
advertisements were inserted in local 
newspapers as well as the newspapers 
of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Florida. In addition, over 100,- 
000 direct invitations were issued to 
trade in this territory and inviting 
people to come to New Orleans. 



























MUNSEY STARTS PENNY SUN- 
DAY PAPER. 





Frank Munsey on May 8 disclosed his 
very latest publishing innovation. 

In Boston, beginning Sunday the 8th, 
he established a Sunday morning issue 
of the Boston Journal to be sold at one 
cent, which has been the regular week- 
day price. 

On the Friday previous, Mr. Munsey 
had explained in a page announcement 
of the Journal that he had long been 
questioning whether a one cent Sunday 
paper would not fill a long-felt de- 
mand. He said that he questioned 
whether the American public wanted a 
bulky Sunday paper with humorous and 
literary features, both of which could 
be obtained in the magazines if desired, 
“At any rate, he said, “a newspaper’s 
equipment is keyed up to a seven-days- 
a-week schedule, the presses and other 
machinery lying idle on Sunday if there 


is no Sunday issue.” Expressions of 
opinion were requested from Boston 
people. 


As a result the Journal office was 
flooded with answers, most of them 
favorable to such an undertaking as 
was suggested. Among these letter 
writers some of Massachusett’s rcpre- 
sentative men were included, such as 
Gov. Draper, ex-Mayor Wardell of Cam- 
bridge, ex-Mayor Grimmons of Somer- 
ville, and others. 

Mr. Munsey, who owns The Boston 
Journal, The Washington Times, The 
Baltimore News, an The Evening 
Times of Philadelphia, has during the 
past week been conducting a series of 
talks to his readers through the medium 
of the Boston Journal, on the respon- 
sibility of the newspaper owner, and 
the dependability of the newspaper that 
is conducted along the lines which he 
has laid down for the conduct of his 
properties. 


a Ss 
TAFT TALKS TO BUFFALO AD 
CLUB. 





There never was a prouder ad club 
than that of Buffalo, when on April 30 
it entertained President Taft and Secre- 
a Knox at luncheon. 

resident Taft declared that he pre- 
ferred being advertised rather than to 
advertise himself, despite the criticism 
that he did not frequently enough em- 
ploy that agency. 
gold fountain pen was presented 
to the President, and he was elected an 
honorary member of the club. There 
were a large number present, and a 
toast was drunk to the newest member 
of the club amid great enthusiasm. 
—_——_+o+—____—_ 


The second annual automobile tour 
to be conducted by Frank A. Munsey, 
under the sanction of the A. A. A., will 
take place about August 20th. E. L. 
Ferguson has been appointed manager 
and will select the route. Mr. Fer- 
guson was formerly manager for the 
Glidden tours. 


I. M. Simpson, formerly with the 
Frank Seaman Agency, and more_re- 
cently in the Baltimore office of Bar- 
ron G. Collier Company, has joined the 
advertising staff of The Baltimore News. 
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Don’t Let Prejudice Keep 
You Out Of a Profit- 
able Medium 


As a general advertiser you surely 
want all possible information about 
mediums, 

In 1909 the Harris-Goar Co., of Kan- 
sas City, sold more Elgin watches than 
any other firm in the U. S. They used 
the “Mail Order Magazines.” 

In 1909 the Thiery Piano Co., of 
Milwaukee, sold over 1,000 pianos and 
organs. They used the “Mail Order 
Magazines.” : 

In 1909 Babson Bros., of Chicago, 
sold over 900 Edison Phonographs. 
They used the “Mail Order Magazines.” 

In 1909 the Century Mfg. Co., of St. 
Louis, sold over 3,000 buggies. They 
used the “Mail Order Magazines.” 

The list might be continued indefi- 
nitely. But isn’t this enough to show 
conchnelvely that the ‘Mail Order Maga- 
zines” sell goods? Isn’t it enough to 
convince you that since space in these 
mediums can be used profitably by men 
who depend on direct results it can be 
used profitably by you? 

At any rate, you must admit that the 
idea is worth investigating, and I sug- 
gest that you begin with one of the 
acknowledged leaders in this field— 
the Woman’s Home Journal, with a 
guaranteed circulation of 500,000 and a 
rate of $2 a line. Write me about it. 


J. O. YOUNG 
Advertising Manager 


The Home Friend Publishing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 















SELLING HATS WITH AND 
WITHOUT TRADE- 
MARKS. 





HAWES, VON GAL FINDS STYLE 
COUNTS MOST IN SMALL CITIES, 
WHERE METROPOLIS IS IMITATED 
—NO TRADE-MARKS ON HATS 
SOLD IN’ BIG  CITIES—HOUSE 
ORGANS CONSIDERED WORTHLESS. 





To trade-mark hats has always 
been a _ proceeding demanding 
courage, for dealers do love to 
be the whole show when they sell 
a hat. Some manufacturers have 
straddled the issue and while 
trade-marking on the leather, 
allow dealers to “tip” their trade- 
mark on the crown inside. 

An interesting equation of the 
trade-mark idea is being worked 
out by the makers of Hawes, von 
Gal hats, Danbury, Conn. 

There is no hat which is more 
widely advertised to-day, per- 
haps, than the Hawes, von Gal. 
The list of national magazines 
used includes some sixteen of the 
best known with the widest and 
largest circulations. In addition, 
Hawes, von Gal hats are regularly 
advertised in five or more trade 
papers, on the billboards and in 
the newspapers. Yet they are 
quite unknown in our largest 
cities, where the newspapers and 
signboards very seldom make 
room for Hawes, von Gal copy. 

The reason is_ interesting. 
Hawes, von Gal hats are sold to 
dealers in New York and other 
large cities with those dealers’ 
own label pasted in them. These 
dealers’ continued cry is: “If any- 
body is going to get any adver- 
tising out of the goods we sell, 
we want it ourselves. Put our 
label in the crowns.” In the 
smaller cities and towns, however, 
just the opposite is the rule, and 
the trade-mark is universally in 
evidence. 

“I believe we don’t sufficiently 
realize sometimes,” says 
Shaw, the advertising manager 
for Hawes, von Gal, “that it is the 
thousands of smaller communities 
which pay for most national mag- 
azine advertising relating to art- 
icles of apparel and fashion. We 
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must remember that the man who 
was born and brought up in a 
small city or town wants to ap- 
pear mot like what he is, a 
‘towner,’ but like an up-to-the- 
minute New Yorker. He sees 
hat ads in the magazines which 
show what New Yorkers are 
wearing. He must have them— 
Hawes, von Gal; Knapp-felts, 
Dunlaps, whatever they are. The 
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"The Smartest Shapes for 
Spring and Summer 


HE preferred shapes for the present season still show the flat and 
medium-flat set brims. ‘In soft. hats the style differences are rather 
more in evidence, + ~” 

Of course good form and taste dictate the avoidance of extremes, 
in hats as in clothes. . Individuality is of course desirable and it is 
this attribute, combined with style, quality. superior workmanship, finich 
and fit, that has placed Hawes, von Gal Hats first in the favor of 
‘smartly dressed men y 

Your choice Yor Spring may be either .a derby or soft hat, but 
whatever your preference, you cannot err in buying a Hawes, -von 

oreaver, satisfaction is guaranteed by your dealer—and 





“We ane 
Manors of the 


See the new shapes fof Spring ‘and Summer. Prices, $3, $4 and $5, 


GOOD PAGE IN COLORS. 


self-same hats, with the local 
dealers’ own labels in them, he 
would not recognize. To him they 
would savor of his own locality, 
and thus would be prejudiced as 
being out of style. In the big 
city, however, it is just the re- 
verse. There it is quality which 
counts. Style is taken for 
granted. And a dealer with one 
store and selling goods with his 
own label, provided he is well es- 
tablished and known, is looked 
upon as quite as dependable as 
any. That is why we are called 
upon to provide the big city dealer 
with exactly the same hats with 
his own mark in them, and why 
we are not so intimately known in 
the large cities.” 

The national magazines reg- 
ularly used by this hat concern 
include the following: Collier’s 
Weekly, Munsey’s, Argosy, Cav- 
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glier, All-Story, Railroad Man's | 
Scrap Book, Lverybody’s, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
McClure’s, American, World’s 
Work, Pacific Monthly, Sunset, 
World To-day and Kked Book. 
Pages are the general rule, with 
a few back covers spring and fall, 
at the beginning of the semi-an- 
nual hat-getting times. The copy 
used is of a_ striking variety. 
There is little, or no, opportunity 
to question whether the illustra- 
tions are used to show hats or 
not. Every opportunity is seized 
by the forelock of acquainting the 
dealers of the extent and potential 
significance of each season’s ad- 
yertising in advance of its appear- 
ance. This is done both through 
the trade publications and by 
means of folders sent through the 
mails. 

The Hawes, von Gal trade 
paper campaigns are particularly 
interesting. ‘They are psycholog- 
ically planned. Some five such 
publications are regularly used, as 
follows: Clothier & Furnisher, 
Hat Review, American Hatter, 
Haberdashery and the Clothier & 
Haberdasher, of Toronto. Simul- 
taneously with the starting out of 
the salesmen on the road on their 
regular trips, the columns of the 
hat trade press begin to sing the 
praises and possibilities of Hawes, 
von Gal advertising in the gen- 
eral magazines. Later, as_ the 
salesmen begin to come in from 
the road, the character of this 
trade paper copy changes. From 
concentrating all its effort upon 
describing Hawes, von Gal adver- 
tising and Hawes, von Gal quality 
in general, these ads change to 
hammering away upon the vir- 
tues of four or six or more in- 
dividual Hawes, von Gal shapes, 
in the hopes that dealers will be 
sufficiently enthused to order cer- 
tain of these blocks by mail at 
the last moment, The natural effect 
upon a dealer’s mind upon read- 
ing the heading: “Six of the Fall 
Leaders,” -of which he may only 
have one or two, is to stock up 
with the others, if possible. And 
every effort is made to fill these 
eleventh-hour orders at top speed. 
When Crofut & Knapp, and 
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a number of the other leading hat 








Isn’t it great sport 
watching ’em grow? 

The SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL was looked 
on until a few years ago 
as an “‘also ran.” 

Then something hap- 
pened. 

Brains and money 
seized opportunity. 

Here’s the result from 
the advertising view- 
point :— 

During the four 
months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 
1910, THE SYRACUSE 
EVENING JOURNAL car- 
ried 86,664 inches, The 
Herald 84,592 inches, 
The Post Standard 84,571 
inches. 

Hurrah for THE JOUR- 
NAL! 

Then THE JOURNAL 
led in the foreign field 
with 18,251 inches, The 
Post-Standard followed 
with 18,086 inches, and 
The Herald came along 
with 15,581 inches. 

There’s plenty of room 
in Syracuse for all three, 
but there’s room for only 


one at the top. 
SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 
Brunswick Bidg., New York: Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’] 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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manufacturers each have their 
house organs, it may seem pe- 
culiar that Hawes, von Gal have 
never followed suit with a similar 
house organ. “I’ve had dozens of 
suggestions for house organs put 
up to me,” says Mr. Shaw, “and 
some of them have been very 
good, I must say. But we have 
never brought ourselves to the 
point of getting one out, and I 
don’t believe we ever will. We 
feel that the usefulness of these 
house organs is greatly over- 
estimated. Take my own case, 
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Best Made ~ Best Known 




















THIS YEAR’S POSTER. 


for example. During my many 
years on the road, and I not in- 
frequently get out, even now, to 
see how things are going, I’ve 
never had a dealer say to me: 
‘Why don’t you fellows get out a 
house organ like So-and-So does?’ 
You know the dealers rarely com- 
pliment you on what you do do, 
but they rather complain over 
what you fail to do. I believe if 
we had made a mistake in not 
getting out a house organ we 
would have heard from it in this 
way long before this. It is my 
belief that these house organs are 
far too jocular in tone to be 
effective sales-forces. And, at 


best, I don’t imagine they ever get 
past the office boys and the sub- 
clerks and to the right Parties 
one time in a dozen.” 

But if Hawes, von Gal do not 
concentrate attention upon house 
organs, they do take particular 
pains and pride in their cat- 
alogues, which are unique. They 
are said to be the only hat cat- 
alogues showing hat illustrations 
other than in wee, miniature size, 
The usual hat catalogue is the 
vest pocket variety, showing very 
small illustrations of the products, 
not bigger than two inches at 
most. ‘lhe Hawes, von Gal book- 
let shows all the hats of that firm, 
except the staples, in illustrations 
from six to seven inches long. “A 
dealer can get a fair idea of what 
one of our hats really looks like 
from such illustrations,” says Mr, 
Shaw, “whereas such a thing is 
well-nigh impossible with the 
microscopic illustrations used in 
most hat catalogues.” Whenever 
a salesman on the road is unable, 
for one reason or another, to see 
a certain dealer, he reports that 
fact at once to the home office and 
at once such a booklet, showing 
all styles as described above, is 
sent by mail. These big illustra- 
tions have been found to be very 
efficient sellers. 

A poster is put out every sea- 
son, and some have considerable 
merit. One of last year may be 
recalled. It provoked not a little 
comment, showing a man’s head 
and hat, like a sun, rising in 
glory across a body of water. 
This year’s poster shows two 
men. It is shown herewith. 

Certainly one of the considera- 
tions which naturally centers the 
attention first in connection with 
this concern is the name: Hawes, 
von Gal. It is certainly unusual. 
“Why don’t you just drop the 
‘yon Gal’ and make it simply: 
‘Hawes?’?” Mr. Shaw was asked. 
“There are two good reasons why 
we stick to our name,” he re- 
plied. “The first, aS you may 
imagine, is because it is our cor- 
poration name, which we do not 
want to change. The second_is 
because we believe it is distinc- 
tive, and distinction is what you 
want in advertising.” 
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A CLEVER WINDOW DISPLAY 
FOR A BOOK. 


At Brerttano’s, New York, was re- 
cently shown one of the brightest win- 
dow displays that has ever been seen 
for a book. The book was “A_Vaga- 


d Journey Around the World” 
ws Co., publishers), and a big 





globe was shown with a miniature “vag- 
abond” footing it over the surface. 
Above the globe was shown a flat map 
of the world tracing the route de- 
scribed by the book. The display at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 
Oo 


Following out its vigorous publicity 
policy, the Orange Judd Company is us- 
ing whole page newspaper ads in lead- 
ing cities to tell of its $54,000 contract 
just signed with the Chicago House- 
Wrecking Co. The company uses this 
big contract as an argument for the ef- 
ficiency of farm paper advertising. 
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Frederick I. Thomson announces that 


he has purchased a controlling interest 
in the Mobile Register and that he will 


henceforth’ be president and directing 
head. At a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors the following resigned: James 
K. Glennon, James McPhilips and John 
B. Rapier. Continuing as vice-president 
will be Irwin Craighead, and as secre- 
tary and treasurer Paul E. Rapier. 

Mr. Thomson gained his early news- 
paper training in the office of the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. He is half 


owner of the New Orleans Item and un- 


til recently held large stock in the Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch. He has had _ad- 
vertising agency experience in New 
York City. 





Edward C. Tatnall, formerly in charge 
of the Philadelphia office of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, has joined 
forces with the St. Clair-Edward Agency 
of Philadelphia. 





The Morse International Agency an- 
nounces the retirement of Mr. jrving 
M. Dewey, who has been connected wit 
it for the past 80 years. Mr. Dewey 
retires to take a rest, and plans to 
make an extended tour of Europe. 





J. R. Kathrens, formerly advertising 
manager of the Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee, is now with the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency of -New York and 
Chicago. s 











intending advertiser. 





MR. E. LE ROY PELLETIER 


of the E. M. F. Co., 


and one of the brightest men in the automobile trade, paid us 
a distinct compliment (and incidentally $500) when he 


Selected the May SUBURBAN LIFE 


as the first magazine this year to print in color a 


Back Cover for E. M. F. Automobile 


He probably had noticed that Suburban Life was printing 
more color advertising of Automobiles and Supplies than 
any other monthly magazine of general circulation. 


See our May issue, a copy of which we shall be 
pleased to send with our compliments to any 


FRANK A. ARNOLD, Advertising Manager 
44 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


GRAHAM C. PATTERSON, Western Representative, 338 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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CAN ADS MAKE SALES, OR 
ONLY PROSPECTS? 








SYMPOSIUM BY WELL-KNOWN AD- 
VERTISING MEN—DIFFERING VIEWS 
OF FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING— 
AUTO MEN DIVIDED—CAN ADS BE 
MADE TO DO BOTH? 





During the course of a recent 
interview with a representative of 
Printers’ Ink, J. A. Kingman, the 
advertising manager of the Loco- 
mobile Company, Bridgeport, ex- 
pressed himself very strongly as 
believing that advertising can be 
looked to only to bring inquiries, 
not to make sales. It is Mr. King- 
man’s fixed belief that an auto ad 
cannot be expected to do more 
than interest its readers and at- 
tract their attention sufficiently to 
seek further information. He be- 
lieves that autos cost so much that 
practically none buy before mak- 
ing investigations of a number of 
different makes. For these rea- 
sons, Mr. Kingman prefers to 
make his ads of the most unadul- 
terated publicity type, showing Lo- 
comobiles amid attractive or out- 
of-the-way places. He leaves it to 
his follow-ups, his catalogues, and 
his sales-force to pound home the 
arguments. 

How far is this view true of all 
advertising ? 

The symposium of opinions, pro 
and con, which follows has been 
arranged as a result of Mr. King- 
man’s remarks. PrinTERS’ INK 
has only been the more interested 
in collecting these opinions in view 
of the following paragraph which 
appeared in No. 404 of the now- 
famous little daily advertising 
talks in the New York Mail, writ- 
ten by William C. Freeman, the 
advertising manager of that news- 
paper: 

“All advertising can do is to 
interest people and bring them to 
a store. Then it is ‘up to’ the or- 
ganization to make a customer of 
the individual who responded to 
the advertisement.” 

Judging from what Mr. Freeman 
writes, it would seem that it is his 
opinion that advertising alone can- 
not hope even to sell breakfast 
foods and the like, without the aid 
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of remarkable sales-work on the 
part of the store clerks. 

One of the strongest adherents 
of the argumentative type of ad- 
vertising, as contrasted with the 
publicity type, is H. H. Hawes 
the advertising manager for the 
F. B. Stedrns Company, Cleve- 
land, makers of Stearns Motor 
cars. Mr. Hawes’ argument is a 
strong ore for a combination of 
the good features of the two kinds 
of advertising. “Some believe that 
atmosphere is only obtainable by 
the pictorial route,” he says. 
“Why? Consider leaders in other 
lines, Steinway and Tiffany, for 
example. Of all the advertising 
houses in America, it is probable 
that these two could best advertise 
their products by the use of the 
name alone, properly embellished, 
with a few platitudes. But they 
advertise for sales. 

“It may be pointed out that 
most of the auto concerns using 
pictorial copy are successful. But 
it is also true that, up to the pres- 
ent time, the majority of automo- 
biles have been bought—not sold. 
There is no reason in the world 
why the name of a car cannot be 
made prominent while the copy is 
performing its real duty—selling 
cars. After all, we advertise to 
sell goods and to build up a repu- 
tation as well. Both ends not only 
may be, but have been, accom- 
plished, while the reputation was 
building, by means of logical copy. 

“A man cannot find too much 
to read about his hobby. He is 
always in a receptive mood on that 
subject. Tell your story to the 
man who does not own a machine 
but hopes to, who drives a lower- 
priced car, but some day will be 
in the market for a more expen- 
sive one, and to the man who 
owns your competitor’s. Drive 
your arguments home, week after 
week, and month after month, not 
for to-day but for the future and 
your cars will be sold, while 
other makers’ names are being 
‘popularized,’ ” 

There is no stronger adherent 
of the argumentative type of auto 
advertising than E. Le Roy Pel- 
letier, the advertising manager of 
the E-M-F Company, Detroit. 
Says Mr. Pelletier: “I believe that 
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INCREASE 





124% 


The Value of Space 


to the advertisers in 


The Theatre Magazine 


is proven by the tremendous increase 
of lines sold year over year 


MAY, 1909 MAY, 1910 


7,560 lines 17,084 lines 
45 columns 102 columns 
18 full pages 


The record this year is more than 124% that 
of 1909. The number of full pages is greater 


than ever before in our history. 


This record of success is more eloquent of value 
to the advertiser than reams of argument. 


The Theatre Magazine 


26 West 33rd Street, New York 


Western Representatives New England Representative 


GODSO & BANGHART H. D. CUSHING 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Kingman and others lose 
sight of the fact that a great big 
demand for autos exists all the 
time. When he tries to create 
such a demand, he is simply doing 
something unnecessary. The ques- 
tion uppermost in the consumer’s 
mind is: ‘Which car?’ rather 
than: ‘Shall I get a car?’ Nearly 
every newspaper now has its auto- 
mobile news section. Never a 
day passes but there are live 
stories about auto accomplish- 
ments. These are stimulating the 
demand for autos all right. Every 
E-M-F car a man passes on the 
street creates a certain demand. 
Why, then, spend money creating 
what already exists? 

“So thoroughly do we believe 
in the power of our argumentative 
ads, some of which take an hour 
to read, to sell our factory out- 
put that we do not have any ‘fol- 
low-up.’ All we do in the case of 
a prospect is to refer the inquirer 
to the nearest local dealer. I study 
my consumer’s mind before I[ 
write my ads, and try to answer 
every question which may occur 
to him. My ad is then a complete 
salesman in itself. In addition, it 
has whatever positive values Mr. 
Kingman’s type of ads has, too. 
My belief is that an ad which does 
not create immediate sales repre- 
sents money loaned without in- 
terest, which may sound like a 
bromidium, but is true all the 
same, 

“How often does it happen that 
one of our salesmen congratulates 
himself inwardly upon having 
consummated a sale all by his own 
efforts, only to have his customer 
take one of our ads out of 
his pocket just as he is leaving 
and say it had persuaded him to 
buy before he ever came into the 
salesroom. ‘That ad hit me just 
about right,’ he’ll say. I can give 
many instances of where ads 
have directly produced auto sales. 
Only the other day, Robert H. 
Davis, of Munsey’s, was called up 
on the ’phone by a New York 
water commissioner, a friend of 
his. The commissioner explained 
that he was just then in the midst 
of reading the 8-page ‘reader’ ad 
which Mr. Davis wrote for me, 
and which appeared in all the 





Munsey publications, and that he 
had already determined to buy an 
E-M-F, Yet that ad did not talk 
about our cars at all, only about 
our organization. You can’t tell 
me advertising cannot, in itself 
sell goods.” ‘ 

To take up a different line 
of merchandising, there is L, B. 
Jones, advertising manager of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, who says: “Jf Mr. Freeman 
means that all the manufacturer 
can do in his advertising is to 
send people into the stores with 
queries for the advertised goods, 
I would be willing to take issue 
with him, as I believe that every 
steady advertiser of high-grade 
goods has frequently received 
letters like this :— 


Messrs. So-an-So: 

I enclose herewith check for $—. for 
which please send me one of your 
——, as advertised in the current is- 
sue of Somebody’s. I inquired for 
this at the store where I usually trade, 
but they did not have it, and tried to 
sell me something which they said was 
just as good. 

Ricwarp Roe. 


“Inasmuch as manufacturers do 
receive enough letters similar to 
the above to show that the ad- 
vertising has a direct and telling 
effect, it seems to me that there 
can be but one decision, that ad- 
vertising alone can sell goods, 
and so forcefully as to make it 
absolutely necessary for the mer- 
chant to carry the goods in his 
line that are properly and stead- 
ily advertised.” . 

Says Fay L. Faurote, advertis- 
ing manager of the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Company, Buffalo: “Just 
how far a piece of advertising 
copy can in itself bring about 
sales, is rather difficult to esti- 
mate, I personally do not believe 
that many cars are sold directly 
from advertisements, although I 
know of cases where this has 
been true. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, if an advertisement 
creates a strong desire to own or 
even to see the car in question, it 
has fulfilled its mission.” | 

The Thomas advertising has 
been strongly of the publicity 
order, yet the above expression 
of opinion on Mr. Faurote’s part 
would not seem to preclude his 
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belief that argumentative copy, 
used in connection with publicity 
ijustrations, must accomplish 
good results. ; os 

Says A. C. Reilly, advertising 
manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York: “We 
believe that better results can be 
obtained by making the advertis- 
ing auxiliary to the work of a 
well-organized sales force. In our 
business. advertising might be 
called the artillery, the salesmen 
the infantry. The function of the 
artillery is to shell the position; 
the function of the infantry is to 
take the position. In other words, 
in our business, advertising facil- 
itates the work of the salesmen, 
and that is our conception of its 
mission.” 

W. R. Hotchkin, the merchan- 
dising manager of John Wana- 
maker, says in this connection: 
“While a great deal of our adver- 
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tising definitely sells goods, so 
that people come and buy without 
asking any questions in a great 
many cases, it is still true that 
in the articles requiring larger 
investment, advertising cannot 
hope to close the sales without 
efficient salesmanship supplement- 
ing it. While it is true that the 
other week, in a season which is 
generally considered dull in the 
piano business, we sold 154 in- 
struments on the first day, after 
considerable advertising, it is also 
true that this result could not 
have been accomplished without 
the expert work of many competent 
piano salesmen. The advertising 
aroused public interest in a very 
large way. It brought in people 
who had the intent to purchase. 
But I seriously doubt whether 
more than half of these sales 
would have been closed if our 
salesmen had been less efficient.” 














Brunswick Building, NEW YORK. . 





“A large volume of Want Business is a popular 
vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


The New Orleans Item 


carries the Want business of New Orleans. 


SMITH & BUDD COMPANY 
Aldvertising Representatives 


Third National Bank Building, ST. LOUIS. 


- Tribune Building, CHICAGO. 
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It’s Hard to Get a Dollar 


erson solicited is shown that the dollar released 
will benefit him more than if it is held. 
When that point ie, sapde clear he is as eager to “part” 
To biing about this psychological frame of mind is the work of. 


We write them. Can you use them? 


The Business Development Company of America 
119 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICB 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 















































THE TWO BEST BOOKS IN 
MY ADVERTISING 
LIBRARY. 





PHILOSOPHY THAT HELPED TO KEEP 
AN ADVERTISING MANAGER SWEET- 
TEMPERED—A SENSE OF HUMOR 
AND A PROPER PERSPECTIVE OF 
THINGS MAKE THE DAY'S WORK 
HAPPIER AND BETTER, 


By Benj. H. Jefferson, 


Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy, 
Shicago. 

It affords me as much pleasure 
to write a few lines for PRINTERS’ 
InK to-day as it used to some 
twenty years ago. 

So many of.my callers have 
asked me about the books that 
line my office wall that perhaps a 
short talk upon them may interest 
some of the younger advertising 
men. 

I venture to speak. of the two 
best books, not from any aSsump- 
tion of authority, but because I 
have been sitting for twenty years 
in the same chair “meeting all 
comers,” as my friend John L. 
Sullivan so beautifully expresses 
it. Unlike John, however, I have 
been knocked out oftener than I 
care to tell. Once I was knocked 
five hundred miles, and it took me 
a year to get back. 

My library is strictly a working 
one; there are no show books, It 
contains a Century Dictionary; 
Concordance to Shakespeare; 
Ayer’s Annual; bound volumes of 
Printers’ INK and many other 
good works of reference. But 
there are two books which, for 
everyday use, outweigh all the 
others. These are “The Imitation 
of Christ,” by Thomas a Kempis, 
and “Walden,” by Thoreau. For 
these are the books that afford 
help when help is’ most needed. 
Every day an advertising man- 
ager is in danger of losing the 
proper perspective. A  molehill 
suddenly assumes the aspect of a 
mountain. The proper antidotal 
thought can be found in many 
writers. But modern authors at 
best state matters in a lighter 
form. Their viewpoint reminds 
me somehow of popular music,— 
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immensely pretty, but lacking the 
serenity of the old masters. 

As an example: When things 
are happening and affairs have 
gotten into a condition which can 
be described adequately only by 
the hackneyed word “fierce,” then 
what says Thomas a Kempis? 
His message is as clear to-day as 
when delivered five hund:ed years 
ago in his little Dutch town: 

“For after winter followeth 
summer; after night the day re- 
turneth ; and after a tempest a 
great calm.” 

An advertising manager must 
not only do things, but he must 
leave a public record of them. 
Hence it follows that he is a fair 
and eternal target for criticism. 
Thomas a Kempis points out the 
correct line of thought when he 
says: 

“Why doth a little matter 
spoken against thee make thee 
sad? Although it had been much 
more thou oughtst not to have 
been moved. But now let it pass; 
it is not the first that has hap- 
pened; nor is it anything new; 
neither shall it be the last if thou 
live long.” 

But sometimes one feels himself 
being drawn into a defense of 
himself or his work or into some 
other bootless argument. Happy 
indeed if he can remember the 
paragraph: 

“It is more profitable to turn 
away one’s eyes from things that 
displease and to leave to each per- 
son his own opinion than to wait 
upon contentious discourses.” 

The whole spirit of the age is 
to bind a man to the clock. Every 
moment is mortgaged weeks 
ahead. Many a business man keeps 
a pace (for a few years) that 
would make a galley slave look 
like a mere dawdler. Our au- 
thor must have found the same 
condition in the little town of 
Kempis (perhaps it existed in the 
Garden of Eden, and is part of 
human nature), for he says: 

“My son, towards this thou 
oughtst with all diligence to en- 
deavor, that in every place and in 
every external action or occupa- 
tion thou mayst be inwardly free 
and thoroughly master of thyself; 
and that all things be under thee 
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and not thou under them; that 
thou be lord and master of thy 
own actions, not a slave or a 
hireling.” 

At the risk of tiring those who 
do not know Thomas (those who 
know him would like to have me 
repeat his whole treatise), I will 
make one more quotation, and 
surely a helpful one, for it goes 
right to the root of much of our 
trouble: 

“Keep thyself first in peace and 
then thou shalt be able to pacify 
others. A peaceable man doth 
more good than he. who is well 
learned. A passionate man turn- 
eth even good into evil, and easily 
believeth evil. A good peaceable 
man turneth all things to good. 
He that is well in peace is not 
Suspicious of any.” 

ven as the “Imitation of 
Christ” is invaluable as a spirit- 
ual and moral guide, so the next 
best book in my library is price- 
less as a practical handbook of the 
sordid affairs of life. Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” with clear and search- 
ing humor, pulls us down out of 
the clouds of the solid ground of 
things. With clubs, banquets, 
newspapers and a hundred other 
agencies all joined in a grand 
conspiracy to broaden us, Thor- 
eau makes the cooling suggestion, 
“What of it?” Granted that a 
white man with unremitting toil 
and the best of luck after four- 
teen years acquires a shelter for 
his family, “What of it?” says 
Thoreau, “for an Indian used to 
do the same thing in a day and a 
half.” 

Then there is never a week 
passes that I do not have cause to 
think of Thoreau’s neighbor, who 
had dug such a deep hole in his 
back yard that he said he could 
hear the Chinese rattling their 
dishes. “What of it?” inquires 
Thoreau, “that is no reason why I 
should go out of my way to look 
down that hole.” There it is, 
concentration, narrowness, if you 
will, but a burning attention to the 
matter in hand, your own busi- 
ness, to the exclusion of side 
issues of every kind. 

There are a thousand other 
things in this great book. I touch 
upon a few of them in this little 


poem which I 
Chicago Tribune: 


THOREAU 
“What do you read in Thoreau, dad?” 
Said my little girl to me, j 
As she wound her arms around my 
neck 

And climbed upon my knee. 

I gazed into her eager eyes 

As the simple word I sought, 
“Thoreau, dear, was the man who 


wrote for the 


wrote, 
‘Say the truth—not what you ought.’” 


“What can I read in Thoreau, dad?” 

Said she of the apple cheek, 

I touched my lips to the morning 
bloom 

E’er I presumed to speak. 

“There’s a tide of life behind us dear, 

That Thoreau has told about, 

That tide may rise in your mind this 
year 

And drown your muskrats out!” 


“o. Fa bought me a _ muskrat, 
tad 


a 
So I put my book away, 

And f told about old Walden pond, 
Where the muskrats swam at play, 
And about the fish that Thoreau held, 
And the ant who battled afar, | 
How Thoreau helped the sun to rise— 
“The sun—'tis a morning star.” 


In conclusion, let me commend 
the working library habit to all 
advertising managers, and if they 
do not include in it two great pil- 
lars of literature, this article will 
have been written in vain. 

—_~+o+——_—_ 


The Industrial Commission of Nor- 
folk, Va., has induced a number of 
the Norfolk merchants to stamp or 
stencil upon their boxes or crates 
“Made in Norfolk, Va.” It is be- 
lieved that this sort of publicity will 
advertise the city extensively. 


An advertising fund of $20,000 has 
been raised in Savannah, Ga., the city 
having subscribed one-half the amount. 


The Ely Advertising Company has 
been incorporated at Sacramento, Cal., 
to do a general advertising business, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, and 
directors as follows: W. W. Ely, J. 
M. Pockman, Wm. H. Larkin, Georgia 
L. Ely and John C. March. 


The St. Louis Ad Men’s League was 
addressed April 19th by James Scher- 
merhorn of the Detroit Times, who 
talked upon the need of truthfulness 
in advertising. 

“The scope of publicity is constantly 
increasing,” said Mr. Schermerhorn, 
“and the quality has improved along 
with the quantity. Advertising to-day 
is immeasurably more definite and more 
honest than it used to be. Let this 
improvement be continued until the ad- 
vertising pages of the newspapers are 
read by the public with the same_con- 
fidence as any other department. Espe- 
cially should all financial advertising 
be above reproach.” 
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The September issue of 


WOMAN'S :HOME 
COMPANION 


will be the big Advance 
Fall Fashion Number. 
Forms close July 8th. 
Orders for space should. 
be sent in as far ahead. 
of this date as possible. 


Advertising Manager 


11 East 24th Street 
New York City 


JOS. A. FORD, Western Manager 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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TRADE - MARK VALUE 
THROUGH PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC MODEL. 





“CUMFY-CUT”’ VEST ADOPTS MODEL 
PERMANENTLY — TRADE PAPERS 
FOR GROUND WORK—GENERAL 
MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN—JOBBERS 
LIST PRINTED IN TRADE PAPERS. 





The use of the photograph of 
the same model in an ad to secure 
a cumulative effect and an easy 
identification is being followed 
very effectively by Boyce, Wheeler 
& Boyce, New York, makers of 
the “Cumfy-Cut” vest. The trade 
papers are being ably used to co- 
operate with the magazine adver- 
tising campaign. 

This scheme has been worked 
ever since they put this new prod- 
uct on the market, which was 
about two and a half years ago. 
Until the present time the “Cumfy- 
Cut” advertisements have ap- 
peared entirely in the drygoods 
trade press publications. But, 
with the April issues, the first 
“Cumfy-Cut” copy was run in the 
general magazines. It will be con- 
tinued throughout the warm sea- 
son, and will invariably contain 
illustrations showing the now fa- 
miliar face of the “Cumfy-Cut” 
girl. 

The idea of holding to one 
model in all advertising illustra- 
tions is believed to be particularly 
good, inasmuch as it serves to as- 
sociate all “Cumfy-Cut” ads in the 
readers’ minds, thus aiding in 
gaining an accumulative effect. 
The “Cumfy-Cut” girl’s face has 
come to be a sort of trade-mark, 
yet it is better than a trade-mark, 
inasmuch as it does not have the 
latter’s inflexibility. At the same 
time, by securing the sole services 
of the model in question, Boyce, 
Wheeler & Boyce have been able 
to secure themselves against their 
rivals’ possible attempts to steal 
their advertising thunder. 

As is done by an increasing 
number of manufacturers these 
days, the “Cumfy-Cut” trade 
paper advertising is being used to 
inform the dealers as to the ex- 
tent of the national magazine ad- 
vertising being done and of the 
consumer-demand the latter ought 
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to bring about. Inasmuch as the 
advettising appropriation is not a 
large one at the present time, the 
copy run is not large, being quar- 
ter-pages in some instances. The 
list of general mediums being used 
includes the following: Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Quarterly Style Book, But- 
terick Fashions, Standard Fashion 
Book, New Ideas in Fashions. It 
is planned to add other repre- 
sentative women’s _ publications 
later. ; 
Another feature of the “Cumfy- 
Cut” advertising is the coupling 
with the list of general advertis- 
ing mediums being used, as above, 
of a complete list of jobbers 
handling “Cumfy-Cut” products 
arranged alphabetically by States. 
This is undoubtedly a good thing. 
The psychological effect upon a 
dealer, upon reading about the 
“Cumfy-Cut” general advertising, 
is to want to take on this new and 
promising line. The next thing 
he wants to know is what job- 
ber near him handles the goods. 
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Your Customers Want 
This New Advertised Vest 
The CUMFY-CUT is the newer Vest. It 
has a patented feature that meets a crying need 
—the “Can't-Slip™ Straps. 
eng CUMPY CUT Ve 
ow are bound to love 











TELLING THE TRADE ABOUT CONSUMER 
ADVERTISING. 


When that jobber’s name is right 
at hand, in the same trade paper 
ad, the dealer has all the necessary 
information at hand, and an order 
ought to be forthcoming then, as 
a result, if ever. 




















For.the present no attempt will 
be made to advertise “Cumfy-Cut” 
underwear, which is_ essentially 
for summer wear, during the cold 
months in the general magazines, 
a custom which is growing in 







is new Vest has an attractive improvemen! not tound 
ia the old style vests—the™ can't-slip’ slealdersvepe. 
The Cumfy-Cut is so scientifi cally fashioned that, no mat- 
oa what posinon the wearer takes, straps pouitively cannot 
off the shoulders—a feature every woman must ae a 

ag oy and so shaped in bust a! 
that it conforms to the figure with ful elasticity and 
smoothness. Daintily trimmed. 

The next time you buy a vest, be sure it's the Cumfy-Cut. 
Sells for 15e, 25¢, 50 and pokes Cumfy-Cut Union 
Suits have the “‘can't-slip” straps, in addition to other im. 
we features. 

‘our Dealer don’t sell the Cumfy-Cut, write to us, and 
wether teats Coke ‘ 
Our Handsome Booklet is yours. Send a 
post-card, with your dealer's name, for it. 

Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce, 350 Broadway, NewYork 




















DEMONSTRATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 


favor with certain of the manu- 
facturers of men’s underwear. 
That may come later, for the be- 
lief is held that women could be 
more easily persuaded to wear 
thin underwear in winter than 
men, if anything. 


can 

The Y. M. C. A. of Buffalo was ad- 
dressed on the evening of April 19th 
by Fay L. Faurote, advertising man- 
ager of the E. R. Thomas Motor Com- 
pany, on the subject “Automobile Ad- 


vertising.” Mr. Faurot outlined the 
class of mediums used in automobile 
advertising and gave valuable hints 


and definite plans for similar work. 


E. M. Burk, formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of the Springfield, O., Sun 
and more recently of the Dayton Jour- 
nal, has gone with Barnard & Bran- 
ham, advertising agents of Chicago. 


John Lee Mahin, of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company of Chicago, spoke 
at the organization dinner of the 
Greater Davenport Committee, April 
12th, taking for his subject “Standards 
of Good Advertising.” The other 
speaker of the evening was William 
Boyd of Chicago, Western advertising 
manager of the Saturday Evening 
Post, whose subject was “Mutual In- 
terests of a Community and a National 
Publication.’ 
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Do You Want 
to Reach Pro- 


gressive Wo- 
men ? 


The editorial policy of the 
American Home Monthly 
aims to interest intelligent 
and progressive women; 
and the circulation cam- 
paigning obtains for us only 
such readers, as the meth- 
ods pursued attract women 
who desire the magazine 
for itself. Readers are not 
enticed by premiums. 


Our circulation of 100,000 
copies monthly is distrib- 
uted among go-ahead wom- 
en throughout the coun- 
try; the majority, however, 
are in the Middle West, 
Atlantic and- New England 
States, 


A description of the maga- 
zine would be superfluous, 
as a copy, which will be 
sent you on request, can 
talk for itself. 


Advertising costs 40 cents 
a line flat, and the forms 
for the July issue close on 
June Ist. 


Okarts M (der) 


Adv. Mgr. 


AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


HENRY RIDDER, Publisher 
27 Spruce St., New York 
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ESTABLISHING THE “RED- 
MAN” COLLAR. 


CAR CARDS AND NEWSPAPERS USED 
TO MAKE DEMAND FOR A NEW 
LINE OF COLLARS—THE RESULTS 
SECURED—SELECTING | NON-COM- 
PETITIVE CITIES. 

When the Troy collar concern 
of Earl & Wilson designed its 
“Red-Man” brand, a little over 
two years ago, with a hope of 
securing its share of the two-for- 
a-quarter business, the managers 
warily decided not to do any ad- 
vertising at all until they could 
assure themselves that the new 
collar merited pushing. 

The “Red-Man” brand was 
quietly put on sale in the Middle 
West in stores that already car- 
ried the E. & W. collar, which 
sold for 25 cents. A few months’ 
try-out convinced the firm that the 
public generally could be made to 
buy an Earl & Wilson product 
which sold for a less price than a 
quarter of a dollar. 

The distribution was according- 
ly extended to other sections. In 
New York the compact copy oi 
Earl & Wilson advertising the 
Red- Man in the newspapers 
started the ball rolling. The 
newspaper advertising was timed 
to coincide with the displays in 
the stores, as first one style of 
the “Red-Man” was put on the 
market, and then another. 

At about the time the newspa- 
per advertising in Greater New 
York was getting under way, the 
advertising manager began to ne- 
gotiate for street-car service, and 
the districts covered by the street- 
car advertising have kept increas- 
ing, until now “Red-Man” and 
“E, & W.” cards are in the panels 
of cars operated in over 200 cities 
of the country. The New Eng- 
land territory is more thoroughly 
covered than the rest of the conti- 
nent. In the first place, it was no 
part of Earl & Wilson’s intention 
to limit their street-car advertis- 
ing campaign, bus when some 
competitors tound that Earl & 
Wilson were preparing to enter 
the market vigorously, they so 
used their influence that the Earl 
& Wilson advertising found only 
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those cities open to its cards which 
did not carry the advertising of 
other collar concerns. 

Since the advertising began the 
sales of “the Red-Man” collar 
have kept growing most encour- 
agingly. Some districts show in- 
creases of 25 per cent and a few 
towns even 125 per cent. The 
average increase in sales in the 
last two years is about forty per 
cent. The outlay in most cities at 
the beginning of the campaign 
was six per cent, but owing to the 
increase in sales the amount now 
spent is only about two and one- 
half per cent. The manufacturers 
have been able to see that street 


Lard Wisons 
RED-MAN Cozars 


4 for 50¢ 
COLLARS THAT SATISFY 






GRAPHIC CAR CARDS. 


cars produced absolutely direct 
results in places where Earl & 
Wilson had not been previously 
represented. Kansas City had not 
been carrying the cards over two 
months before the weight of the 
advertising influenced practically 
every dealer in town to stock up. 

Peculiarly enough, Earl & Wil- 
son have not yet decided whether 
this advertising has brought about 
the increase because of its influ- 
ence upon the dealer or upon the 
consumer. They are inclined to 
believe that street-car advertising, 
judging from its operation with 
their product, is a very forceful 
factor in trade work. 

Earl & Wilson have violated 
what some advertising men be- 
lieve are certain laws of writing 
advertising copy, but they have 
done so designedly. For instance, 
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some of the cards advertising the 
Red-Man collar do not show a 
picture of the package or of the 
collar. Instead appears at the 
extreme left hand from top to 
bottom half of an Indian’s face, 
toned down to a dark copper hue. 
It is explained that while a trade- 
mark in the copy may be desira- 
ble from many points of view, the 
use of the Indian’s head has the 
distinct merit of making the copy 
quite different from any adver- 
tising which might be placed near 
it. In other words, Earl & Wil- 
son, in placing the cards, have 
tried to get the best advantage of 
“make-up.” There are very few 
street-car cards which do _ not 
show a picture of the packaged 
goods advertised or at least a 
trade-mark, The non-use of a 
package picture in the Earl & 
Wilson copy is believed to guar- 
antee a valuable contrast. 

The first car advertising put out 
was lettered in a style that bore 
no resemblance at all to the stamp 
of the name on the collar. Re- 
cently, however, the advertising 
manager, in an effort to secure 
coherence of the collar-lettering 
with the lettering on the cards, 
has begun to use a block type. 
This, it is expected, will link up 
more closely and, therefore, more 
effectively the car advertising with 
the collar itself. 

Earl & Wilson were a long time 
arriving at their conviction that 
they should begin making a two- 
for-a-quarter collar. They had 
worked for years developing the 
market for the “E. & W.” brand. 
Indeed, according to one of the 
managers, the sales of the E. & 
W. collar comprise ninety per 
cent of the total sales of the 25- 
cent collars of the country. When 
that point was reached the firm 
either had the choice of standing 
still or of growing in another di- 
rection. It chose to take up the 
warfare of active competition in 
the cheaper collar field, with 
street-car advertising as the chief 
publicity instrument. 


—_—_—_— tee" 
The Board of Control of the Ar- 


kansas Land Congress has decided to | 


raise $50,000 to advertise their state. 
The .advertising will be placed by 
the Gardiner Advertising Agency of 
St. Louis. 
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The other day the manu- 
facturer of a high grade 
household article* decided to 
do some newspaper advertis- 
ing in Richmond, Va. 


The recommendation of 
his local jobber was no more 
in favor of one paper than 
another. 


After looking into the 
facts concerning each paper, 
the advertiser last week 
asked the advice of his ad- 
vertising agency, which, by 
the way, is one of the largest 
in the country. 


Their opinion was as fol- 
lows: 


“The circulation of the 
RICHMOND EVENING 
JOURNAL, over _ 18,000 
daily, is so close to the circu- 
lation of the other Richmond 
papers that there is little 
choice, but the advertising 
rate in THE JOURNAL be- 
ing so much less, and at the 
same time in proper propor- 
tion to its circulation, it is 
our candid opinion that 
THE JOURNAL is the bet- 
ter proposition for you.” 


And the RICHMOND 
EVENING JOURNAL got 
the business! 


How about your case? 


*Name and particulars furnished on 
application, 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’] 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAYS AD- 
VERTISING ON THE 
CONTINENT. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC SPENDING $10,- 
000 THIS SEASON IN LEADING EU- 
ROPEAN NEWSPAPERS—-EUROPEAN 
TOURISTS OF AMERICA THE OB- 
JECTIVE — MANY IMMIGRANTS BE- 
ING INFLUENCED—LECTURERS FUR- 
NISHED ABROAD. 





The opening of every Indian 
reservation for settlement, the 
beginning of every big irrigation 
project, the beauties of every 
curve and scenic spot along a rail- 
way are to-day exploited by the 
railroads of the country through 
display advertisements in local 
and national mediums. 

The folders-issued by many of 
the roads to announce a con- 
vention or special occasion in any 
city along the line is to-day a 
work of art. They are always 
well printed, usually in colors and 
sometimes the cost of each such 
piece of literature reaches five or 
six cents. Efforts are made to 
reach the people who are anxious 
to secure homes for themselves, 
and those who patronize parlor 
cars and want to see the country 
or attend a meeting of their fel- 
lows in a distant city. 

Few roads, however, have thus 
far ventured into the foreign 
field and attempted to create more 
business by advertising in me- 
diums having exclusive circula- 
tion on the continent. The North- 
ern Pacific in this sort of adver- 
tising has been more venturesome 
than most American lines and this 
year as last will place a large 
order for ads in the leading pa- 
pers of London, Edinburgh, Ber- 
lin, Paris, Vienna, and Leipsic. 
About $10,000 will be spent this 
season. 

The idea of the advertising 
manager of the road, J. N. Stew- 
art, is. to reach both that increas- 
ing class of foreign tourists, and 
present to them the beauty and 
grandeur of Yellowstone National 
Park, and also those who are seek- 
ing to migrate to new homes in 
the land of the free. The copy 
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and the. class of mediums will 
both bend to this idea. 

“We got a flood of inquiries 
last year,” said Mr. Stewart, in 
talking of this foreign advertis- 
ing. “We had coupons in all the 
ads we used and the number of 
replies seemed to indicate that 
the foreign readers fall to the 
coupon game easier than Ameri- 
can readers. We have a big list 
of inquiries that we made up from 
the returns last year. 

“Yes, we got a big business 
from the same source. So far as 
I could judge, the illustrated for- 
eign weeklies seemed to be the 
best mediums for us.” 

The Northern Pacific has for 
years been supplying certain lec- 
turers in Europe with stereopti- 
con slides of Yellowstone Park 
and other interesting points along 
the line of their road. These 
are used in some of the universi- 
ties for their educational value 
alone. 

It is impossible to know how 
much this foreign advertising can 
be credited with the flood of im- 
migrants to the Northwest, but 
large numbers of them are going 
direct from Ellis Island through 
St. Paul for Montana and the 
Dakotas every week. 





WIFE FINDS IT AS _ INTEREST- 
ING AS POPULAR MAGA- 
ZINES. 


Watton ADVERTISING & PRINTING 
CoMPANY. 
Boston, Mass., April 26, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Enclosed please find my check for 
$5 for a three year paid in advance 
subscription to Printers’ Inx to be 
sent to my home, Belmont, Mass. 

I have long realized the great value 
of Printers’ Ink as well as its great 
interest to anyone in the advertising 
business. 

As Mrs. Walton has taken to read- 
ing it recently and finds it almost as 
interesting as the popular magazines, 
I find that I have a double reason for 
renewing my subscription. 

ERRY WALTON. 
——_—__~+e+—__—__ 


The appropriation of the Portland 
Board of Trade is again to be handled 
by the Morse International Agency. 
The campaign is to exploit the attrac- 
tiveness of Casco Bay and suburbs of 
Portland for summer residences. Fifty- 
six-line copy running four times is be- 
ing placed in leading ‘magazines an 
metropolitan dailies. 
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WOMAN’S FITNESS IN AD- 
VERTISING. 





SEX DISTINCTIONS IMMATERIAL IN 
ADVERTISING—MEN AS GOOD IN 
WOMEN’S LINES AS WOMEN SOME- 
TIMES ARE IN MEN’S LINES. 





By Anne Partlan. 


Formerly with Greenhut & Co. and 
Smith-Gray Co., New Nork, and 
Wm. Filene’s Sons, Boston. 
Some one said: “There is on!y 

one generality and that’s it.” 

To claim that women are more 
adapted to successful work in the 
advertising field than are men, or 
vice versa, would be shortsighted 
reasoning, to say the least. With 
a characteristic sense of balance, 
the Creator distributed evenly be- 
tween men and women, certain 
casts of mind. Those possessing 
certain casts of mind, whether 
they are men or women, are likély 
to find a successful field of labor 
among the many subdivisions of 
that vital energia of this age, Ad- 
vertising. The most substantial 
foundation upon which to build an 
advertising sense is a sound mer- 
chandising training. Aside from 
this, initiative, imagination, power 
of expression, broad vision and in- 
finite tact are the essentials to a 
successful career. 

The writer has in mind a wom- 
an who carried on successfully the 
advertising accounts of several 
electric supply firms. Another de- 
veloped the business of a firm for 
plumbing supplies. While in many 
instances men have made brilliant 
triumphs in campaigns for dis- 
tinctly feminine products without 
any aid whatsoever from women. 

It is, however, more congenial 
for women to engage in develop- 
ing some article of feminine ap- 
peal, and that is why the question 
of their success in this field has 
quickened interest. 

Seventeen years ago there were 
but a few women in the field, 
while to-day there is scarcely any 
agency or extensive advertising 
department that does not include 
at least one woman, not because 
they are more able than are men 
in any particular line of publicity, 
but because they are equally so. 
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In a recent subscription 
campaign we sent a cir- 
cular to the Treasurer of 
practically every corpo- 
ration in this country. 


We secured subscriptions 
from a goodly percent- 
age of them. 


You, too, may reach 
these men through circu- 
lars at, say, $20 per thou- 
sand—or through a page 
in THE BUSINESS 
WORLD at only $2 per 
thousand. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO., Pubs. 
229 Broadway, New York 

























For Nearly 25 Years 


HE BENEDIC- 

TINE -FATHERS and 

BROTHERS have been 
publishing the St. Joseph’s 
Blatt, (German weekly news- 
paper) the Mt. Angel Maga- 
gine (English Monthly for 
the Home) and the Armen 
Seelen Freund (German 
Home Magazine, published 
monthly). 

This Trio have the Age, 
Prestige, Influence and 
Strength that make them De- 
sirable advertising mediums. 

Advertising rates are very rea- 
sonable—send for our new book- 
let of rates. 

Reliable advertising representa- 
tives wanted in every city who 
desire to make permanent con- 
nection with an _ established 
house. Commission is most lib- 
eral. 

Raten C. Crype, Adv. Mer. 
Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

















ADVERTISING VIA THE 
SIGN. 





SIGN ADVERTISING POPULAR IN THE 
SOUTH—COLOR SCHEME IMPOR- 
TANT IN DIFFERENT CLIMATES— 
CONDENSED COPY NEEDED. 





By S. C. Lambert. 


Caesar reported his great vic- 
tory in Gaul to the Roman Sen- 
ate in just three words. Caesar 
would have been snapped up as 
a copy writer of outdoor adver- 
tising at a rate per word that 
would make T. R.’s contract with 
Scribner's fade away in disgust. 
Good outdoor advertising copy 
demands the most effective kind 
of condensation. 

A month ago a manufacturer 
who is doing several millions of 
dollars’ worth of business a year, 
three-fourths of it through out- 
door .advertising, contracted for 
one million signs. On these mil- 
lion signs there were just five 
million words—five to a sign. On 
the strength of these five words 
this concern expects to increase 
its business this next season sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 

It was not so many years ago 
that sign advertising—we are not 
talking now about billboards or 
posters—was negligible. In 1890 
there were only three or four 
concerns in the business of mak- 
ing signs on a large scale, while 
to-day there are four or five times 
that number. There was a gradual 
growth in the decade of 1890 to 
1900. The palmy period of sign 
advertising has been in the last 
ten years. In this period the short 
time since the depression has 
shown a big increase. 

“The man in the East,” says J. 
A. Brogden, of the National Sign 
Company, “has grown up with the 
advertising in the newspapers and 
the magazines. Now and then he 
will carelessly make use of occa- 
sional signs, but it has been left 
to the advertisers in the South 
and the West to work out the 
most noteworthy sign advertising 
campaigns. The South.took on a 
new lease of life, industrially 
speaking, only a few years ago. 
The manufacturers in that part of 
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the country were not prejudiced 
in favor of one medium of ad- 
vertising more than another. They 
have advertised in the way that 
best fitted their locality. In the’ 
South it is well known that the 
magazines have relatively few 
readers. Outdoor advertising has 





HOW ONE “AGENCY” USES OUTDOOR 
SIGNS. 


therefore prospered wonderfully 
down there. 

“The sign making houses are 
filling orders annually _ that 
amount to over $10,000,000. The 
business is growing fast, not at 
the expense of the: newspapers 
and the magazines, but with 
them. Several national adver- 
tisers are using all three. Shoe 
houses like Hamilton Brown, of 
St. Louis; clothing houses like Al- 
fred Benjamin, of New York; soft 
drink concerns like Coca-Cola, 
agricultural implement manufac- 
turers and many others have taken 
up sign advertising as an auxil- 
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jary to their newspaper and maga- 
zine work, 

“There are, to be sure, firms 
which do only sign advertising. 
But sign advertising also has a 
real value when linked up with 
other forms. This linking up is 
a point which should be done 
carefully. If the newspaper or 
magazine copy carries the picture 
of the trade-mark, this should 
appear also in the sign copy. If 
the advertising appears in colors 
on magazine book covers, let that 
same scheme of colors dominate 
the signs. Coherence is a pow- 
erful aid in building trade. 

“The color scheme of a sign 
is a matter of importance. It 
must vary with the location. The 
colors that will do best in Alaska 
won't do in the South. In gen- 
eral, I would say that the best 
color scheme is a bright back- 
ground of lemon or orange, with 
black, red or white letters. Such 
a combination makes the most of 
the dingy wall against which the 
sign is usually tacked or hung. 
In the South and other hot parts 
of the world, red is dangerous 
to use—the sun burns it up. Yel- 
low and black are the most stable. 
But in Alaska or any other 
country where it is cold, red may 
be used with the yellow and 
black. Mexican and South Amer- 
ican countries are especially good 
‘sign countries.’ 

“Many signs fail because their 
designers overlooked the fact that 
signs can never be educational. 
They must be impressionistic, 
perform their service by itera- 
tion and constant suggestion of a 
name or trade-mark. The life of 
a well-made sign should be at 
least a year. Several sign mak- 
ers now produce fibre signs guar- 
anteed to last three years in all 
sorts of weather. Metal signs, 
of course, last much longer, but 
not every advertiser cares to use 
them on account of their greater 
expense.” 


—_——_+ o> 


The Cooper Underwear Company, 
Burlington, Vt., has just put a new 
woman’s garment on the market, and 
it is being exploited in a list of women’s 
publications. Contracts are placed by 
the F. P. Shumway Company, Boston. 
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The 
March Gain 


Bhicago Record-Herald 


in March, 1910, gained 
over March, 1909 


310 Columns 


in display and classified 
advertising—the seven- 
teenth consecutive month 
of advertising gains in 


. Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
154 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















The Big Newspaper of 
Nebraska and Iowa is 


The World-Herald 


(Omaha) 

RECORD FIRST FOUR 
MONTHS, 1910. 

Paid local display advertising. 
WORLD-HERALD, 3,218 Cols, 
Ba 6 « <a « Soe 
HEWS « «ss « S06 * 
TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING. 
WORLD-HERALD, 6,850 Cols. 
ae oe es he 
NEWS ape oe | a 
WORLD-HERALD LEADS BY 

33%. 

Ask anybody from 
Omaha and you will be told 
right away: 

It’s the World-Herald in 
Omaha! ’ 

52,000 home circulation. 
VERREE & CONKLIN (Inc.) 


Representatives 
New York and Chicago 
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THE ATTITUDE OF BANKS 
TOWARD ADVERTISING. 





SOME PROPER AND SOME FOOLISH 
CONSERVATISM—-THE METHODS OF 
ADVERTISING WHICH MEET SOME 
APPROVAL—A CLEVELAND IN- 
STANCE OF SUCCESS. 





By Bryn Mawr. 

Advertising is the business man’s 
big stick. It was Gladstone who 
remarked that only a mint can 
make money without advertising, 
and the saying was a true one. 

Not even a bank in these days 
can make the largest profits or 
pay its stockholders the highest 
dividends without the assistance 
which judicious publicity can so 
easily and certainly give it. This 
is- not theory—the records prove 
it. 

The term “financial institutions” 
may be said to include savings 
banks, trust companies and general 
banking and brokerage houses. 
With slight variation in minor de- 
tails, the advertising principles 
which apply to one will usually 
hold true to all. These institu- 
tions may all be supposed to be 
seeking a larger volume of busi- 
ness and a widening circle of pa- 
trons—why not?—and all of them 
realize the necessity of publicity 
of some sort or other for the at- 
tainment of their ends. In this 
they are in agreement. The form 
which this publicity shall assume 
is the real point of difference 
among them, as is evidenced in 
their widely varying practices. 

Yet certain kinds of advertising 
are known to be more effective 
than other kinds which are no less 
expensive. This being true, is not 
the matter of financial advertis- 
ing one of vital interest to each 
director and stockholder in every 
bank, trust company and broker- 
age house? If the banking con- 
cern in which I hold a hundred 
shares of stock is persistently re- 
fusing to adopt accepted advertis- 
ing methods which have been 
proven effective in the practice of 
other houses, why should not the 
directors be called upon for an 
explanation? If an increase in 
dividends of one-half of one per 
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cent could be effected by a change 
in the present policy, is it good 
business to refuse to make the 
change; and on what grounds is 
the refusal usually based? 

So-called professional ethics 
may be largely accountable for 
much that is to be observed in 
present day financial advertising. 
Owing to this widely prevalent 
notion or belief, the learned pro- 
fessions generally, with the possi- 
ble exception of the teachers, have 
resolutely refrained from adver- 
tising altogether, those rash indi- 
viduals who ventured to disregard 
the dictum being counted as out- 
casts and charlatans by their pro- 
fessional brethren, 

In pronounced antiphony to this 
dignified reserve and modest re- 
fusal to publish their professional 
abilities is heard the blatant cry of 
the huckster, or the intrusive so- 
licitation of the street fakir, deter- 
mined to do business at all haz- 
ards, regardless of the proprieties. 
The middle ground between these 
extremes is occupied by the vast 
numbers of respectable houses en- 
gaged in every line of commercial 
activity. In this class we find the 
vast majority of the bankers and 
brokers, yet with a leaning toward 
the reserve of their still more 
modest professional brethren, and 
contenting themselves with a 
mere business card inserted un- 
varied from day to day in the pub- 
lic prints. 

This may be publicity, but it is 
not the sort of advertising that 
has built up enormous interests in 
other branches of commercial en- 
terprise; nor is it the kind of ad- 
vertising calculated to bring the 
stockholders in these institutions 
the most favorable returns on their 
investments. 

A false sense of dignity among 
conservative banking houses may 
also perhaps have contributed to 
the continuance of the meek and 
modest advertising methods so 
widely prevalent. The older in- 
stitutions have followed the tradi- 
tions of their founders and reso- 
lutely refused to make a direct bid 
for business, or to assume for an 
instant any attitude in the slight- 
est degree suggestive of the so- 
licitor. 
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There is evidence of a wide- 
spread awakening in this matter. 
Advertising itself has come to be 
recognized as a dignified profes- 
sion, worthy the attention of the 
keenest minds and calling for the 
services of men of the widest ex- 
perience and training. Advertis- 
ing of the right sort is not only 
not undignified, but it is a com- 
mercial practice absolutely de- 
manded by the exigencies of our 
modern economic system. What 
service you can render the com- 
munity the public has a right to 
know. It is your duty to make it 
known, even if by advertising. It 
is not unlikely that even the medi- 
cal fraternity will sooner or later 
come into this view of the matter; 
for as a class they have usually 
shown themselves amenable to 
reason. 

Yet setting aside the considera- 
tions of custom and dignity as in- 
fluences which have hindered the 
development of financial advertis- 
ing, there can be no doubt that 
many bankers have refused to 
adopt the modern methods of pub- 
licity because they have honestly 
doubted whether in their case 
these methods would bring ade- 
quate returns. If questioned as 
to their views, these men would 
say that they were already han- 
dling a satisfactory volume of 
business; that their treatment of 
their depositors and clients had 
given their institutions an estab- 
lished reputation in the commun- 
ity; that the people know their 
own minds, and will do about so 
much banking business anyway, 
regardless of the amount of space 
occupied by the banks in the daily 
papers; and that while aggressive 
policy for a department store or a 
typewriter manufacturer, or even 
an insurance company, it would be 
comparatively fruitless for a bank- 
ing house or trust company. 

This line of argument is put 
forward in good faith, and bank- 
ing houses not a few have solaced 
themselves with it year after year 
to the detriment of their own in- 
terests and the curtailment of 
their own usefulness, and at the 
expense of the public welfare. 
While reputable financial institu- 
tions have been day dreaming, the 
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Up New York State a few 
days ago we were talking to 
the advertising manager of 
a concern* that spends thou- 
sands of dollars every year 
in newspaper advertising. 
He used to be the advertis- 
ing manager of the largest 
department store in the 
South. 

We were talking of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. “Bytheway,” 
he said, “the BIRMING- 
HAM LEDGER is a great 
newspaper. I used to spend 
a lot of money in the news- 
papers down there, and I 
know. The LEDGER al- 
ways made good, and I sim- 
ply had to use it. An adver- 
tiser, who wants results in 
Birmingham, simply cannot 
afford to stay out of it.” 

Opinions of this kind from 
a man who has learned the 
value of a paper, by constant 
visible results of money 
spent daily in its columns, is 
bound to be convincing. 

The LEDGER now has 
the largest circulation of any 
Birmingham newspaper, and 
is growing steadily. 

*Name furnished on application. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’] 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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investment sharks and “get- 
rich-quick” concerns have been 
lining their pockets by victimizing 
the uninstructed public whose 
hard-earned savings the banks 
might have safeguarded by an in- 
telligent campaign of education 
conducted along approved and 
scientific lines. 

This is no theory, but a matter 
of record and experience. To cite 
but a single instance: A recent 
study of banking conditions in 
Cleveland, O., showed that the ag- 
gressive and organized publicity 
methods of the savings banks 
there brought up the amount of 
deposits held by them to the 
enormous total of over $185,000,- 
coo. This was six per cent of 
the entire savings deposits of the 
whole country, although the popu- 
lation of Cleveland is but one-half 
of one per cent of the total 
population. This is but an ex- 
ample of the numerous cases that 
could be mentioned in favor of 
up-to-date advertising methods. 
In the face of such a showing, 
the position of those institutions 
which refuse to adopt these meth- 
ods becomes very questionable, if 
not untenable. 

The much occupied man of af- 
fairs, his mind already weighted 
down with the details of many 
large interests, often shrinks from 
taking up a new study and pleads 
that he must be excused from de- 
voting his attention to the tech- 
nicalities of the advertising busi- 
ness as to-day developed. Yet a 
little consideration will show the 
baselessness of this plea; for there 
is no field of commercial inves- 
tigation at the present time at 
once so illuminating and so pro- 
fitable as that of advertising. A 
surprisingly small amount of sys- 
tematic study will let in a flood 
of light to the whole advertising 
problem and give to the inquirer 
ideas that will influence his entire 
future career. 

Many business men to-day are 
pursuing correspondence courses 
in advertising, not for the purpose 
of becoming advertisement 
writers, but to place themselves in 
touch with modern methods. The 
benefit which they are deriving 
from this method of study is un- 
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questioned; yet a far simpler and 
less costly method is the systema- 
tic reading of the books and mag- 
azines that treat upon this sub- 
ject, and of which there is now 
a very satisfactory supply. These 
for the most part, are ably written 
and edited, the work of ‘experts 
fully equipped to speak with au- 
thority. 

In combination with this 
method, the assistance of a clip- 
ping bureau will be found inval- 
uable for the man of affairs; for 
such agencies are notably well 
prepared to keep their clients in- 
formed concerning financial ad- 
vertising in its very latest phases, 
The formation of bankers’ ad- 
vertising clubs for the interchange 
of ideas and the discussion of 
publicity problemns has also been 
found advantageous in a number 
of cities. By such methods the 
man of affairs, no matter how pre- 
occupied, will be able to keep 
abreast of the times on a matter 
of large moment to himself and 
to the public. 

The public good is at stake in 
this matter; and a campaign of 
education is to be fought out on 
aggressive lines in behalf of thrift 
and frugality among the people 
at large. Printers’ ink is a power- 
ful weapon, and the wildcat mining 
camps and mushroom industrial 
enterprises have shown no small 
skill in the wielding of it. To 
the reputable banking and broker- 
age houses falls the task of in- 
structing the people in these mat- 
ters, thereby saving for them the 
enormous sums which they are 
now throwing away in question- 
able or worthless investments. 
No false sense of dignity or re- 
gard for time-honored usage 
should be permitted to stand in 
the way of such a consummation. 

——~+or_—-_ 

The Salt Lake Ad Club _met_ April 
19th and was addressed by W. D. Mc- 
Donald, of the Hubbard Publicity 
Company, on_ the subject “Better 
Copy”; John Janney, of the Herald- 
Republican, on “A Great Salt Lake 
Ad Club”; and Leo L. Levin, of the 
Tribune, on “O’Connor’s Dream.” 





Additional copy for the Wheelock 
Rustproof Fence Company, Worcester, 
is being placed by Walter L. Weeden, 
Slater Building, Worcester. 
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GETTING THE JOBBER 
WORKING WITH YOU. 


M’CRUM-HOWELL CO.’S INTERESTING 
PLAN OF COLLABORATION WITH 
JOBBERS — INQUIRIES WORKED 
FROM TWO ENDS—LINING UP THE 
TRADE—POPULARIZING TECHNICAL 
ARGUMENTS. 








The jobber has been subjected 
to so many unfavorable criticisms 
of late that it is a little unusual 
and surprising to hear of the close 
jobber-co-operation policy of the 
McCrum-Howell Co. of New 
York, makers of “Richmond” 
Boilers and Radiators. It is the 
policy of this company not only to 
recognize the jobber’s ancient 
function as a distributor, but to 
directly turn business over to the 
jobber through its advertising and 
its sales organization. 

The jobber has been treated so 
cavalierly by different concerns, 
which have with more or less jus- 
tification gone over his head to the 
ultimate consumer, that it is of 
interest to note the reasons enter- 
ing into the McCrum-Howell pol- 
icy. Mr. Graves, the advertising 
manager, described the attitude as 
being wholly selfish as far as his 
company was concerned. The 
jobber, he pointed out, is in posi- 
tion to render an extremely valu- 
able service. “In the first place,” 
said Mr. Graves, “by distributing 
and selling through jobbers we rid 
ourselves at once of a large and 
expensive sales organization. Al- 
though we have not been long 
time advertisers we have done the 
past year a business that is a 
third as large as that of the larg- 
est heating concern and with one- 
tenth the force. Should we elim- 
inate the jobber we would find 
confronting us the necessity of 
building an elaborate distributing 
system of our own which would 
have to be manned by scores of 
people.” 

The McCrum-Howell Co., with 
the courage of its convictions. 
allows the jobber to reap part of 
the benefit of its widespread ad- 
vertising. The company selects 
its jobbers in the many different 
sections of the country with cau- 
tion, and with an eye to getting 
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just the one who will co-operate 
effectively in pushing “Richmond” 
heaters. The inquiries received 
from the advertising are turned 
over to the jobber, who, in turn, 
hands them on to the retailer. 
This course is the reverse of that 
ordinarily followed — from the 
consumer to the retailer back to 
the jobber. 

But the sales manager of the 
McCrum-Howell Co. does not con- 
sider the matter closed after he 
has passed on an inquiry which 
will likely lead to a sale. Such 
inquiries are too valuable to make 
that practice desirable. The in- 





A Boiler 
That Cleans Itself 
We have perfected © esting sytem 
which eimbudies a hundred inuney saving 
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‘The water tubes of this boiler are so 
shaped and wy placed that they heep clea 
autvmatualty 

And the systern is so sensitive that the 
flaines from an assnful uf burning news. 
papers will send a glow of waruith over 
every radiator in the house. 


every 


Taz M°Crune- Hows Co. ne Ros Sater New York 











CONVINCING COPY IN MAGAZINES. 


quiries are numbered and entered 
upon cards in the home office. The 
jobber reports progress with each 
inquiry turned over to him, and 
this report is noted upon the tab- 
ulated card at the home office. 
Thus the sales manager is kept in 
touch with the jobber’s effort to 
turn the inquiry into an actual 
sale, and if it fails he knows why. 
These inquiries are also occasion- 
ally handed over to the company’s 
salesman in the field. Thus, fre- 
quently the prospect finds himself 
the center of two sales forces—the 
jobber and the company’s sales- 
man. 

The success of a sales system 
of this kind, wherein the jobber 
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figures so prominently, depends 
entirely upon the enthusiasm and 
good will evoked by the manufac- 
turer. The company reports that 
the jobber has shown his appre- 
ciation of its selling policy. 

The advertising has appeared in 
both trade periodicals and the 
general magazines. The advertis- 
ing of so technical an article as a 
heater to the general public pre- 
sented some difficulties, but a line 
of copy was worked out which was 
found to appeal to the man who 
is on the point of installing a 
heating system in his home. 

“We Built a Boiler with Win- 
dows in It” was the caption to 
one advertisement. “A Little 
Boiler That Does the Work of a 
Big One” was another. One piece 
of copy which described “Rich- 
mond” Sectional Boilers was en- 
titled “The ‘Loose Leaf’ Principle 
Applied to Heating,” by which apt 
reference to office equipment the 
business man was able at once to 
see the boiler’s special advantages. 
In this way the convenience and 
the mechanical efficiency of the 
boiler were clearly set forth to 
the ordinary understanding. 

The general magazines used 
were the Craftsman, the Cosmo- 
politan, Everybody's, Hampton's, 
Scribner's, the Review of Reviews, 
System, Collier's, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Country Life in Amer- 
ico, World’s Work, the Out- 
look, McClure’s and House Beau- 
tiful. 

It is no part of the McCrum- 
Howell advertising policy to bring 
upon the retailer and the jobber 
an avalanche of inquiries with no 
understanding of what produced 
them, and of how effectively to 
handle them. The trade was, 
therefore, kept advised of what 
was going on by means of the ad- 
vertisements reproduced in large 
pamphlet form. In addition, adver- 
tisements were placed in the fol- 
lowing trade journals: American 
Carpenter & Builder, Plumbers’ 
Trade Journal, Architect’ & 
Builders’ Magazine, Domestic En- 
gineering, Engineering Review, 
Metal Worker. Architectural Rec- 
ord, Western Architect, Archi- 
tecture and the American Ar- 
chitect. 





NEWS NOTES 

At the weekly lun 
lanta = Gory cen 

it was decided to invite » S 
ern _ Division of the Associa pea 
Men’s Clubs of America to hold - 
convention in Atlanta in the sprin tt 
is expected that the convention will “ 
attended by forty to fifty well-kno ; 
ad writers, At the same meeting the 
Ad Club decided to charter a orte te 
car to go in a body to the national] oun. 


vention of Ad Men’s C 
in Omaha. Men's Clubs, to be held 


of the At- 
held April 26th, 





The Portland (Ore ; 
Commerce has begun vl Pc a a 
vertising Campaign setting forth the po 
vantages of Oregon as a piace for sg t- 
tlers and investments. Descriptive lite 
ature is being sent out in the form if 
250,000 attractive booklets with four 
color covers. Following this there will 
be. what will be called the Oregon 
Primer, which will be made up of ques- 
tions and answers regarding Oregon 
ve arceions being compiled from those 
aske e sands 
—" the thousands of letters re. 





The campaign against billboards which 
the Civic League of St. Louis has been 
carrying on tor some years past, has 
been indorsed by a recent decision of 
the Missouri Supreme Court, which 
Sustains a city ordinance passed in 1905 
but against which an advertising agency 
secured a permanent injunction. It is 
to the effect that billboards may not 
stand more than 15 feet above the 
ground, nor closer than 15 feet to the 
sidewalk; must provide 2 feet of clear 
space at the bottom; must not run more 
than 50 feet in length, and must not 
rest on the tops of roofs or over the 
front of buildings. 





_Urged on by the extent and success 
of the co-operative advertising which 
has been done by Atlantic City, New- 
port, R. I., is now agitating a similar 
movement. It is proposed to lay stress 
upon the fact that Newport has a board 
walk nine miles long and a permanent 
population of 50,000. 





The C. M. Wessels Company, of 
Philadelphia, has been incorporated to 
do a general advertising business with a 
capital of $15,000. 





The Optical Review and the Optical 
Journal will be consolidated June 7th, 
according to a recent announcement. 
The Jeweler’s Circular Publishing Com- 
pany has heretofore issued The Optical 
Review, in addition to its jewelry peri- 
odical. Vincent S. Mulford, ol of 
that company, will be president also 
of the new corporation, the Optical 
Publishing Company, which will issue 
the combined journals weekly under the 
name of the Optical Journal and Re- 
view of Optometry. Frederick Boger, 
of the Frederick Boger Publishing 
Company, which has issued The Optical 
Journal, becomes the vice-president an 
general manager of the new company. 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SAFE AND SANE AD- 
VERTISING. 





MANY LARGE CONCERNS NEGLECT- 
ING MARKET POSSIBILITIES WHICH 
SANELY-PLANNED CAMPAIGNS 
COULD SECURE—GOOD AGENCIES 
HAMPERED BY EXTRAVAGANT 
CLAIMS—INSTANCES OF MANU- 
FACTURERS WHO COULD PROFIT 
FROM CAMPAIGNS. 





By F. L. Brittain. 


The greatest furniture specialty 
house in America does but little 
trade-paper advertising and none 
in other magazines or news- 
papers. This great institution 
has ten or twelve big distribut- 
ing branches located in cities in 
as many different states. It owns 
a goodly part of the window- 
shade production of the country 
and is a very large distributor of 
oil cloths and linoleums. It never 
had an advertising man _ until 
a year ago; and his duties are 
not to spend money in advertis- 
ing, but to help the retailer (an- 
other way of advertising, no 
doubt you will say). 

Catalogues are sent out twice 
yearly and these are quite hand- 
some and partly in colors. Oc- 
casionally price sheets or specials 
are mailed out, but this would 
seem but poor publicity for such 
a big concern. A woman owns 
a goodly share of this business, 
and while not active in its man- 
agement far-seeing intuition and 
wisdom evidently govern. Here 
we see a strange state of af- 
fairs. Traveling from one of 
its distributing centers are thirty 
salesmen, An investigation proved 
that the man whose sales totaled 
greatest was only seventh in 
profit earned for the house, and 
the one whose sales were least 
of all was one of the most profit- 
able. The first cut prices and fell 
for the bugaboo that a competitor 
might get the order; the other 
maintained prices and worked 
harder on the most profitable lines. 
This, however, is mentioned to 
show what would seem to be 
laxity of method when salesmen 
have the power of fixing prices. 
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There is a concern right. under 
the noses of New York’s adver- 
tising men and agencies which is 
known as “one of the big three.” 
This “big three” manufactures 
nearly all that is used of an ar- 
ticle which is found in every cot- 
tage, mansion, public and private 
building in the entire country. 
The big three have a story to 
tell worth the telling. 

One of the three is using a 
little-known trade paper regular- 
ly, and another of the triplet 
sends out a house organ rather 
irregularly. These three have 
nothing understood—there is no 
clique, no agreement. Yet all, as 
best I can learn, have orders un- 
filled, even though they are con- 
tinually adding to their plants. 
There is, too, in New York City 
what is said to be the largest 
wholesale house in America pro- 
ducing articles of wear for wo- 
men and children. Some of the 
merchandise it sells it makes and 
part it distributes, but not exclu- 
sively, for other manufacturers. 

Their advertisements are car- 
ried monthly by two trade papers 
of small circulation, but outside 
of this little, if any, attention 
is paid to advertising. Inquiry 
at dealers has failed to find any- 
thing like an organized effort at 
getting orders, nor have cata- 
logues been mailed with seeming 
regularity. Yet this house is not 
disintegrating nor is it standing 
still. Season after season it goes 
forward and it stands to-day one 
of the largest, best known and 
best liked organizations in its 
line. 

These are successes that would 
puzzle a business-building Raffles 
to explain. They are the excep- 
tion—not the rule. How much 
greater they might become with 
just a little judicious newspaper 
and magazine advertising! But 
where is the agency or advertis- 
ing man who would handle judi- 
ciously such an already splendid 
success? The problem would be 
four times harder than resurrect- 
ing a dead business or starting 
out with a new one. Back of 


these unusually successful con- 
cerns there must, of course, be 
merchandise of merit, effective 











What 

do 

you 

want 

to 

know 

about 
NewEngland 
> 


Any advertiser anywhere 
in the United States who 
wants information regarding 
New England, any state, city 
or town, its population, peo- 
ple, occupation, earning 
power, names of merchants, 
druggists, bankers, etc., will 
receive the information they 
desire by writing to the 
Business Promotion Dept., 
Mathews 


Julius Special 


Agency, 2 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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selling force, shipping service 
and similarly important cogs jn 
the chain of the whole—all good 
advertisements. 

Advertising is claimed by many 
of its devotees to cure almost 
every business ill and over night 
to make an obscure and insignifi- 
cant business the greatest of its 
kind in the world. Some “deal- 
ers in bunk” claim “double your 
business”; plain ordinary liars 
among agencies and advertising 
men offer an increase of fifty per 
cent. These wild statements make 
it pretty hard for the reliable and 
capable agencies who might, with 
a reasonable sum of money and 
the hearty co-operation of a man- 
ufacturer or distributor, increase 
such a business twenty or per- 
haps twenty-five per cent the first 
year of an advertising compaign. 

Advertising is a splendid tonic 
for a run-down business. For 
an already successful business it 
is added energy and momentum. 
For a struggling business it is 
strengthening. For a_ business 
“just a bornin’” it’s the baby’s 
most natural food and stimulant. 
But withal it works no miracles 
when the truth is known. 

A man there was who owned a 
small country town grocery store. 
He roasted his own coffee and 
had his two delivery boys to take 
orders for it daily. His grocery 
business grew as did his coffee 
trade until stores in the town 
had him roast a little for them. 
Soon grocers in nearby towns 
bought of him. A larger roast- 
ing machine was purchased. The 
roaster, a splendid salesman, 
would roast one day and go out 
on the road for a day or so and 
sell all he had roasted. Fresh 
roasted coffee was a novelty to 
the grocers in that state. : 

An advertising man saw its 
possibilities and also the limita- 
tions of the roasting plant. One 
salesman was now on the road 
part of the time. The advertis- 
ing man planned a small but safe 
campaign. A list of towns was 
made out and grocers in them 
were canvassed with as good let- 
ters as he knew how to write. 
This was kept up _ regularly—a 
new form each month. Calen- 
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dars were sent to grocers—a few 
advertisements were placed in a 
grocery magazine. Another sales- 
man was added and soon a good 
big plant arose—the little coun- 
try town was selling the big 
towns in the same state. 

The roaster was ready for 
daily newspaper advertising in 
the six largest cities of his state. 
The business had grown to one- 
half a million the third year. 
Large wholesale grocers, envious 
of his success, were investigating 
the proposition. He was urged 
to spend five thousand when he 
had been spending one. He could 
not see the reason for it nor the 
sense of it. Others with better 
shipping facilities and less ex- 
pense in distributing cut in on 
him and to-day he is doing little 
better than holding his own. Ad- 
yertising would have clinched his 
trade and made it harder and 
slower work for others to have 
secured a foothold. 

There is a wholesaler in the 
West who assembles the parts of 
an article bought in the East and 
sends the finished product north, 
east, south and west. If the con- 
sumer north and east knew of 
it it would scarcely be possible. 
It took a goodly amount of per- 
suasion even for the South and 
West to take to this line. Over 
a million dollars is the output 
now and yet less than seven 
thousand dollars was spent the 
past year for publicity. This 
business is looked upon as the 
“brightest star” in its firmament 
and some day will become an ad- 
vertiser in a larger way. 

After all, it is not altogether 
how much is spent, but how it is 
done. 

————_++—_____ 


The Adcraft Club of Boston, com- 
prising all the advertising managers 
of the department stores, has been 
consolidated with the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, and the members 
have been formed into a retail trade 
extension committee. 





Considerable advertising is being 
done by the Boston & Maine for sum- 
mer business. C. E. Farnsworth is in 
charge of the advertising and the con- 
tracts are placed by the Frank Sea- 
man Agency and by C. B. Hunt, of 
New York. 
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OW much is your 

name—alone— 
worth? 

Advertising can make 


it a bigger asset than all 
the tangible assets of 


your business. 








H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3023 Murray Hill 








“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 





Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 

CIRCULATION 143,054 

RATE 35 CENTS 
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COMPLIMENTARY ADVER- 

TISING FOR TECHNI- 
CAL CLIENTS. 











ROBBINS & MYERS CO, KILL TWO 
BIRDS WITH ONE STONE—USING 
GENERAL MEDIUMS TO EXPLOIT 
TECHNICAL PRODUCT, 


How efficiently and happily ad- 
vertising can be made to work in 
the generation of good-will and 
sales-strategy, is excellently illus- 
trated in the technical advertising 
of the Robbins & Myers Co., 
Springfield, O. 

The general magazines are be- 
ing used to advertise its motors in 
connection with a number of 
standard mechanical devices, such 
as Mergenthaler Linotype, Lan- 
ston Monotype, National Cash 
Registers, ice-cream freezers, band 
saws, power punches, drilling ma- 
chines, sewing machines, and the 
like. Practically every Robbins & 
Myers motor advertisement is a 
boost for some other concern man- 
ufacturing machinery. When an 
illustration is used, it is usually 
of a Robbins & Myers motor 
placed upon one or another of 
these machines as enumerated 
above, and the motors are not 
given any great prominence, either. 
No contracts are signed between 
the motor company and these ma- 
chine manufacturers, as a rule, but 
it has been found that, by treating 
the latter fairly and squarely, their 
co-operation has been the general 
rule. As a result, these manufac- 
turers have usually supplied their 
machines to customers equipped 
with R. & M. motors, whenever 
there has been no specific request 
for some other make. 

It has been surprising to somé 
that Robbins & Myers should have 
seen fit to place their motor ad- 
vertisements in such a medium, 
for instance, as the Saturday 
Evening ‘Post, which is not pri- 
marily a publication given over to 
machinery. When the Bush Ter- 
minal Company, of New York, re- 
cently advertised in the New York 
daily papers, it was estimated, as 
was explained at the time in the 
columns of Printers’ Ink, that 
in all probability not one reader in 
ten thousand was at all interested. 
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In a way, this same principle ap: 
plies to such Robbins & Myers 
motor ads. It is freely admitted 
that the direct replies and sales 
which can be attributed to these 
advertisements would not compare 
favorably with those resuiting 
from the average ad, but the idea 
behind them is merely to keep the 


If your power requirements 
are unusual—let us help you! 
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TECHNICAL ADVERTISING THAT BOOSTS A 
CLIENT. 


firm’s name before the public, to 
tend to recall to mind with ma- 
chinery men the trade-paper ad- 
vertising of Robbins & Myers 
every time the name is seen in the 
general magazines. 

The electrical fan department of 
this company, having a consider- 
ably. wider appeal among the gen- 
eral consumers, has gone into the 
general magazines much more 
freely. As is but natural, copy has 
been run with strict reference to 
the thermometer and the warm 
days, starting usually around the 
first of May and continuing until 
well into the summer. 

This copy has been generally of 
the “before-and-after” variety, 
showing a man or a group of men 
before the installation of R. & M. 
fans, sweltering with the heat. and 
after the installation, when life is 
worth living again. Among the 
publications used for this type of 
copy have been Everybody's, Mun- 
sey'’s, Harper’s Weekly, Ladies’ 
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Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post. As might be ex- 
pected, the direct results have been 
much more tangible in this cam- 


aign. 
: The Robbins & Myers Company 
has not been asleep to the possi- 
bilities of impressing upon their 
dealers the volume of the adver- 
tising they have been doing. At- 
tractive folders have been pre- 
pared containing reproductions of 
their advertisements in the maga- 
zines and in the newspapers, in 
advance of their being run. These 
folders have been found to bring 
unlooked-for results to pass. Even 
the window cards which this com- 
pany has supplied to the trade 
have made specific references to 
the company’s advertising. In this 
way the whole scheme of publicity 
and sales has been welded to- 
gether with excellent results. 


_—— +o 
ADVERTISING IN CHINA. 


Consul Henry D. Baker offers the 
following trade suggestions: I was 
impressed with the possibilities of pic- 
torial advertising as a means of pro- 
moting American trade in China. The 
Chinese appear to have a _ fondness, 
amounting almost to a veneration, for 
pictures, and foreign art especially ex- 
cites their attention because of its dif- 
ference to what they are accustomed 
to. The people have an especial fas- 
cination for calendars, and they never 
throw away a well illustrated one, but 
always keep it in a prominent place. 

—_—_—+o4+—__—_ 


“DOLLARS AND CENTS NO ESTI- 
MATE OF VALUE.” 


Ratston HeattH SHOE MAKERS. 

CamMPELLO, Mass., April 22, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Enclosed please find check for $2.00 
for which please extend my subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Inx for another year. 

The value of Printers’ INK to me 
cannot be expressed in the terms of 
dollars and cents. 

H. W. Friemine. 


a 


QUEBEC EXCLUDES U. S. FARM 
“ADS.” 


In the Canadian Legislature, April 
14, Minister of Agriculture Caron an- 
nounced that advertisements of farms 
in the United States would not, in 
the future, be printed in the Agricul- 
tural Journal, published by the Quebec 
government. 

————_+o+—_—_ 





N. W. Ayer & Son are placing quar- 
ter-page copy running for three months 
in magazines for the Burlington Basket 
Company. 
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‘grease or acid. 











THE RESULT 


Letters produced in quanti- 
ties with all the character- 
istics and individuality of 
typewriting. 


THE REASON 


The Typewriter Press in- 
corporates the principle of 
action of the typewriter. It 
strikes the platen through 
a moving ribbon, a re- 
bounding hammer blow, 
which is adjustable to the 
fraction of an ounce. 


We are eager to send you 
specimens and quote you prices. 


American Letter Co. 
Patentees and Sole ya of 
the Typewriter Press 
64-68 Fulton St. New York City. 
Telephone Jonn 1958 


























Keep the cash register as bright-and- 
shiny as a new dollar with 3-in-l 


8-in-One so perfectly oils every deli- 
cate working part of cash registers 
that drawers won’t stick or the in- 
tricate accounting parts halt or hesi- 
tate. It cleans and polishes all metal 
work, also wooden drawers. Positive- 
ly prevents tarnish. Contains no 
Best for oiling, 
cleaning, polishing, preventing rust 
on adding machines, dating stamps, 
numbering machines, punches, etc., 
Buy big 8 oz. bottle—50 
cts.; 8 oz.—25 cts.; 1 0z.— 
10 cts. 

Send for FREE SAMPLE 

and Dictionary. 


8-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 
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Churchill on At a recent 


“Commercial 2°table London 
literary dinner, 


Language”’ presided over by 
Anthony Hope, Winston Churchill 
said some interesting things about 
the English language. “Some 
effort,” he said, “should be made 
to standardize the English lan- 
guage as spoken by the different 
nations to which it belongs. The 
tendency in América is to com- 
mercialize the language, to seek 
directness and swiftness, and, per- 
haps, this might mean a sacrifice 
of its sweetness and grace.” 

It seems obvious that Mr. 
Churchill means advertising in his 
charge of “commercialism of lan- 
guage.” Scarcely any other con- 
struction of his intent is possible. 
What justification is there for 
such a remark? 

“Directness and swiftness” is 
a stylistic virtue which England 
itself has very assiduously fos- 
tered. Macaulay, Swift, Carlyle 
were masters of directness, and 
surely Bernard Shaw is “swift” 
enough ! 

It is probably more accurate to 
say that “directness and swiftness” 
is a general development of lan- 





guage, both in commerce and jn 
literature. The amiable, expanded 
and polished gossip of old Spec- 
tator days has naturally made way 
for “short arm jabs” in this unj- 
versally modern day, filled with 
such a multiplicity of interests. 

Rather than subtracting from 
the charm of language, however, it 
seems to PrinTERS’ INK as if the 
utmost of modern directness and 
swiftness has but added to it. 
With an audience safely assured 
in those frugal days of the printed 
page—and an audience mostly 
composed of a small coterie of 
uniformly educated gentlefolk—it 
was no great trick to spin gos- 
samer threads of English that 
tinkled harmoniously and_begot 
the pride of style, even if they 
set no rivers on fire. 

It is a greater task that con- 
fronts the writer of to-day who 
hopes to influence the public; for 
in the first place “the public” is a 
vastly more numerous and more 
heterogeneous body than ever be- 
fore. It means millions, not hun- 
dreds. To strike an average on 
the instincts, the responsive 
chords, the motive feelings, and to 
produce the words which will set 
people to do things (for in these 
pragmatic times we are not con- 
tent to make people think without 
also making them act) is a big 
invitation to a broad equipment of 
brains. 

Advertising men are probably 
writing more language that effects 
more people of more kinds than 
any other writers, and they are 
being called upon with increasing 
frequency to establish understand- 
ing with and fix new ideas in the 
minds of an awesomely big and 
many sided public. 








Tomato Can- Before_ the 


Moore _ Special 
ners and the F.04 Committee 
Consumer 


of Congress last 
week a number of canners were 
examined. After securing from 
them the interesting statement that 
canned food will keep ten years, 
F. A. Torsch, a tomato canner, of 
Baltimore, admitted that tomato 
canners usually added water “to 
improve the flavor.” Cans that 
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had more than the usual portion 
of water were called “seconds.” 

“Are such cans labeled ‘sec- 
onds?’” inquired Mr. Moore (who 
js pushing a bill to compel the 
labeling of all canned goods). 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Torsch replied. 

“Then,” asked Mr. Moore, 
“how does the consumer know 
whether he is buying firsts or sec- 
onds ?” 

“The consumer doesn’t know,” 
the witness said. 

A better trade proof of both the 
need of the consumer for an ad- 
vertised standard to guide him 
over the self-admitted misrepre- 
sentations, and the need of the 
packer of good quality tomatoes 
for definitely backing and adver- 
tising his quality brands, could 
not be found. The possibility of 
scarcity, due to crop destruction, 
is a further reason for quick 
action, for in times of scarcity, 
adulteration and quality cutting is 
always most rife. 








The Consum- Never has_ the 
er and Packe {ct been brought 


out more strong- 
age Goods jy that the gen- 
eral public is 


amazingly _ ill- 
informed about the economic place 
of modern sales and advertising 
than in the current high price dis- 
cussions. 

The Independent has printed 
many letters from subscribers 
which lay heavy blame on adver- 
tising for high cost of living. 
Newspapers in many large cities 
have printed similar letters from 
readers. Several political junket- 
ing “high cost of living commis- 
sions” from state legislatures have 
written Printers’ Ink, with the 
idea shot through their letters that 
advertising was a purely arbitrary 
and fanciful booster of prices. 

Now comes the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer with an editorial on pack- 
age foods, taking the stand that 
consumers should buy bulk goods, 
not package goods, unless they 
want to pay for “fancy packages” 
and “whatever tribute manufac- 
turers care to levy.” The price 
maintenance system, it is also 
hinted, is an unreasonable and ex- 
pensive thing to consumers: 
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If you prefer pretty, convenient pa- 
per boxes, tin cans and glass bottles 
and jars, very well! Pay the price, 
then, without grumbling. But you 
could save money by buying by the 
pound, 


This sounds well, but the house- 
wife who knows her business and 
thinks has a quite different opin- 
ion. The vast quantity of pack- 
age goods sold nowadays is not 
the result of any mysterious, falsi- 
fying hypnotism in’ advertising— 
American housewives are not such 
weak puppets. 

There is a great body of women 
who reply with an emphatic no to 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer’s as- 
sertion that they can save money 
in buying by the pound. One such 
woman replied to a letter making 
similar accusations in a New York 
paper: 


New York, April 23, 1910. 
To the Editor: 


I am not so sure as Mrs. L. D. 
seems to be about “the money that 
can be saved by buying in bulk.” I 
agree that packages frequently do not 
carry a pound, but then I did not bu 
them for a pound. And [ think retail- 
ers (at least in this city, as testified 
time and again before the Legislature) 
give short weight as frequently as any 
manufacturer. 

I went to buy graham crackers in 
bulk, not long ago, for my little boy 
was eating large quantities of them. 
He wouldn’t eat the bulk crackers!— 
neither would I! The difference was 
so very surprising. What was the 
difference of one or two cents com- 
ared with the relishability and clean- 
iness? 

If you will, take raisins and cur- 
rants. We used to buy them out of 
an open wooden box. We spent half 
an hour picking out stems and separat- 
ing the dirt and decayed pieces. Now 
I buy a brand in a carton which I 
have found always the same and I 
et no stems or dirt or decayed fruit. 

can make just as much pastry out 
of 15 cents’ worth in cartons as 
could out of 15 cents’ worth of bulk 
raisins or currants, and I have no pick- 
ing to do. My only trouble is that 
only one grocer—down town—keeps 
that brand, and my mother in Chi- 
cago can’t find it for sale at all. 

As for breakfast food, even corn 
meal and oat meal, I know my hus- 
band used to complain of the weevils 
and other substances he found in his 
oatmeal, when we bought in bulk, and 
though it may be imagination, we be- 
lieve—I think I know—that we are get- 
ting more satisfaction out of package 
food than out of bulk. food. I find that 
half the appetite is the feeling that the 
food is clean and of high quality. 

Mrs, P. B. A. 
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Government 7 he | frequent 


subversion of 
Stamps and Government 


Advertising stamps or action 
or regulation of any sort, into an 
advertisement of merchandise, is 
a familiar device. For a long time 
the mere registration under the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act has 
been used as a “guarantee.” <A 
law against this is now up for 
consideration. 

The Philippine Islands have 
just had a controversy over a 
similar abuse. A year or more ago, 
in order to protect cigars made in 
the Philippines from substitutes 
masquerading as Philippine cigars, 
the Colonial Government adopted 
a Philippine stamp, which con- 
tained what is paramount to ad- 
vertising, in these words “made by 
cleanly operatives in a sanitary 
factory under control of the 
bureau of health from sound Phil- 
ippine tobacco.” 

This stamp obviously is a guar- 
antee by the Government, and our 
home cigar manufacturers are 
kicking. The stamp has been ad- 
vertised as a guarantee of the 
United States, whereas the Philip- 
pine Government is_ responsible 
alone. This is now to be made 
clearer on the stamps—but the 
home industries are still protest- 
ing at the free advertising which 
the colonial product is getting . 








The warring re- 
Dealers Can- tailers who have 


not Unite fretted over the 
Against Selle mail - order 


ers Direct houses and 
manufacturers 


who sell both direct and through 
dealers were given a somewhat 
staggering blow by the Supreme 
Court of the land the other day. 
Judge Lurton affirmed the 
Mississippi decree requiring the 
dissolution of a local association 
of retail lumber dealers as an un- 
lawful combination. It appears 
that the members of this associa- 
tion were bound by the terms of 
an agreement not to buy of any 
producer or wholesale dealer who 
should sell directly to consumers 
in competition with them. 
Judge Lurton said that any one 


of the lumber dealers had the 
right to refuse to buy lumber from 
any producer or wholesaler who 
should sell to consumers in com- 
petition with him. No law that 
should infringe his freedom of 
contract in that respect could 
stand. But when all the plaintiffs 
in error, seventy-seven in number, 
agreed that no one of them would 
trade with a producer or whole- 
saler who sold to a consumer with- 
in the trade range of any of them, 
their action took the form of a 
conspiracy, which could be pro- 
hibited or punished if the result 
was hurtful to the public or to in- 
dividuals against whom the con- 
certed action was directed. 

A number of advertising manu- 
facturers have in the past been 
“sat upon” by local retail associa- 
tions when endeavoring to supply 
goods direct to consumers in dis- 
tricts where distribution was thin 
and stubborn. 

Aliso, many manufacturers who 
have enjoyed a certain local retail 
patronage, have been threatened 
with an organized ‘boycott which 
this decision distinctly declares il- 
legal. 

The decision is a warning to re- 
tailers to keep clear of the blud- 
geon method of conspiracy and 
restraint of competition—ever a 
repressive and unprogressive 
mode of business warfare. 

EERE 
HOLDEN AND BAKER SECURE 
BOSTON “TRAVELER.” 


John H. Fahey, editor and publisher 
of The Boston Traveler, has sold all 
his interests in that paper to Messrs. 

Holden and E. H. Baker of The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and will with- 
draw from The Traveler next week. 
He announces a trip abroad. Plans are 
under way for a reorganization of The 
Traveler. 

—_—_——+o4+—__—_ 


IT “KEEPS THEM ADVISED.” 
Apvams & Ettinc Company, PAINT 
SPECIALTIES, WOOD FINISHERS 
SUPPLIES. 

Cuicaco, Ixis., April 18, 1910. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We thank you for your letter of 
April 15th and are mailing you a prop- 
erly filled card for a years subscrip- 
tion to your publication. We feel that 
it most thoroughly keeps us advised of 
creditable doings in the advertising 
world and can be of considerable value 
to us. 

F. A. Farrar, Advertising Manager. 
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It’s Worth While to 
Have the Advertising 
Men on Your Side 











@ As a manufacturer you cannot af- 
ford to overlook an important factor in 
the continued success of every adver- 
tised article—the Advertising Man. 

@ Not only because of his own buying 
capacity—but also because of his influ- 
ence on others—a persistent appeal to 
the Advertising Man is a profitable in- 
vestment. 

@ He is essentially interested in every- 
thing that’s advertised—he necessarily 
believes in advertising—he buys adver- 
tised goods—he spreads the news of 
every advertised article—he calls atten- 
tion to advertised trademarks—and he 
is an unceasing advocate of the buying 
of advertised goods by others. 

@ There’s scarcely an Advertising 
Man in the United States who doesn’t 
read PRINTERS’ INK. This is a well- 
known fact—one you can verify your- 
self by making a few inquiries. 

@ Talk to the Advertising Man 
through PRINTERS’ INK — it’s 


worth your while. 














Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st Street -:- New York 
































ADVERTISING THE REPU- 
TATION OF “1847 
ROGERS BROS.” 


UNIQUE CAMPAIGN IN PRINTERS’ 
INK TO REACH THE INFLUENTIAL 
WORLD OF ADVERTISING—CONSPIC- 
UOUS EXAMPLE OF CONTINUITY 
OF ADVERTISING, 








Some broadly interesting things 
hang upon the compaign of adver- 
tising now being conducted in 


Printers’ INK by the International . 


Silver Co. to advertise the 1847 
Rogers Bros. reputation and trade- 
mark. 

This trade-mark is one of the 
oldest in existence. 10,000,000 sep- 
arate pieces of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
ware have been sold, and adver- 
tising exploiting the trade-mark 
has been appearing constantly for 
over twenty years. 

It is believed by William G. 
Snow, advertising manager, that 
the influence of advertising men 
as a body is very wide, and that 
they are very frequently in a posi- 
tion to extend the reputation of a 
trade-mark through reference to 
it as an example of successful ad- 
vertising, and otherwise. In one 
of the series of ads now appear- 
ing in Printers’ INK the asser- 
tion is made that advertising 
men’s influence is “world-wide.” 

Aside, however, from the self- 
interest in the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
campaign in Printers’ INK there 
is a general educational value and 
encouragement to advertisers in 
the copy being run. A striking, 
concrete example of the success of 
advertising continuity is afforded 
to all manufacturers in one of the 
ads of the series in which a list 
of mediums is given, together with 
date since which every issue has 
been used. For instance, the Cen- 
tury, Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Delineator and the Review of Re- 
views have been used since 1892; 
Munsey’s has been used since 1893, 
McClure’s since 1894, the Ladies’ 
World since 18907, and Good 
Housekeeping, World’s Work, 
Everybody's and others have been 
used ever since they were started. 
Among the weeklies the Youth’s 
Companion and the Congrega- 
tionalist have been used since 
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1892, the Outlook since 1893, the 
Churchman and the Independens 
since 1894, the Evangelist and the 
Epworth Herald since 1895, 


The limitations of even an 
ambitious advertising campaign 
twenty years ago are most in- 


terestingly pointed out. National 
mediums were few. 





Since the Days of ’47 


Quality and beauty have made mts 
plate the chorce , 














THE 1847 GIRL 





THE ‘1847 GIRL’ SERIES OF MAGAZINE 
ADS. 
Again, there is a_ significant 


hint about trade-marks in the fact 
that before the “1847” distinguish- 
ing mark was adopted, imitation 
and substitution were free and 
easy. Since then little inroad has 
been made on the “1847 Rogers 
3ros.” trade, for though lesser 
qualities are made and sold by the 
firm, “1847 Rogers Bros.” is the 
only kind advertised. 

Effort is constantly being made 
to keep distinct and clear the 
long-standing historic character of 
this trade-mark. History has been 
used in the advertising, for, as 
luck has it, Edison and Bell were 
born in 1847, the telegraph was in- 
vented and a considerable number 
of important. events occurred. An 
“1847 Girl” has been adopted, and 
she is being widely used in ads 
and on posters and framed pic- 
tures. 
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The opportunities afforded by the 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” 
Book and Cover Papers for harmon- 
ious schemes in matching stocks, are 
almost limitless. That is why, among 
crack printers, when the first class job 
comes into the shop, the Strathmore 
Sample Books are the first off the shelf. 

Have you the Sample Books? 
We'll send them if you'll ask. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Many of our boards are located near 
Grocery and Drug stores, thus inter- 
esting the Merchant as well as the 

Buyer. 


BILL POSTING 
PAINTED SIGN DISPLAY 


‘COVERING GREATER BOSTON 


NOT_IN THE TRUST 


§PRAGUE-NUGENT CO . 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 


INDEPENDENT POSTING SERVICE 
16 ASH ST. Boston 
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TO ADVERTISE COLORADO. 





Through the efforts of the Real Es- 
tate. Exchanges, Chambers of Com- 
merce and State Bureau of Immigra- 
tion the state of Colorado is to re- 
ceive $100,000 worth of advertising 
during the year. The finance commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Denver, which has the matter largely 
in its hands, consists of some of the 
leading business men of that city. 

Display advertising, setting forth 
Colorado’s many advantages, will be 
carried in the leading newspapers and 
magazines. The plan is to carry out 
this advertising thoroughly and _sys- 
tematically. 

Alfred Patek, secretary of the Im- 
migration Bureau, has arranged to 
have Major Richfield, the man who 
populated the farm country of Can- 
ada, suggest valuable ideas for use in 
the Colorado campaign. 

————__+ e+ 


The _ advertising class of the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. -» Buffalo, was ad- 
dressed, April 29th, by Merle H. Den- 
nison, of the Marine National Bank, 
who defended the advertising features 
‘of banks and pointed out their ef- 
ficiency in securing business which 
otherwise would not be available. 





The Advertisers Club, of New Or- 
leans, gave a Panama Canal Exposi- 
tion dinner, April 26th, when it had 
as _ its principal speaker E. L. Chap- 
uls, who is secretary of the Panama 
xposition Company. Mr. Chappuls 
urged that the merchants of New Or- 
leans do all in their power to give 
publicity to the coming exposition by 
displays in their show windows. He 
suggested that every salesman traveling 
out of New Orleans might be made 
an agent for the exposition. 





, 

E. M. West, formerly of the Henry 
L. Hornberger Advertising Agency, is 
now associated with the fh. *. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, of New York and 
Chicago. Sar. West takes a number of 
automobile accounts with him. He is 
probably best known to the automobile 
world as the man who managed the 
New York to Paris automobile race, 
under the auspices of the New York 
Times two years ago. 





The Advertising Men’s Association, 
of Southern California, will participate 


in an advertising exhibition to be 
held in the Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, June 22nd to 25th. The Asso- 


ciation has. taken eighty square feet 
of floor space and its display will ad- 
vertise the Southern part of the state. 
Many of the leading newspapers and 
store advertising men of Los Angeles 
are interested. 





The Louisiana Farm Lands Congress 
is asking every county in Louisiana 
the contribute $500 for a_ publicity 
fund. This is being done in view of 
the fact that the railroads, which have 
spent millions boosting the West, are 
now turning their eyes toward the 
Scuth. 
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e 
Readers’ 
Service 


Was started several years ago to 
give the readers of our magazines 
the benefit of the great mass of in- 
formation secured by the editors, 


The readers of The Weorld’s 
Work, Country Life in America, 
The Garden Magazine and Short 
Stories send us nearly six thou- 
sand letters a year asking for all 
sorts of information; some of it 
of the most personal character. 
For instance: our Readers’ Serv- 
ice is asked to assist in the invest- 
ment of over eight million dollars 
a year. Its help is asked in the 
placing of their children in 
schools, as to the kind of trees to 
plant, as to the kind of materials 
to be used in the building of their 
homes, as to the kind of books to 
buy. Since the periodical is made 
for its readers anything that in- 
creases its value to its readers 
makes it more valuable to the ad- 
vertiser. The Readers’ Service 
brings reader, publisher and ad- 
vertiser closer together. You are 
invited to come in and get the 
benefit of the peculiarly favorable 
relationship that our distinctive 
magazines have with our readers. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston New Address _ 
Tremont Building Peoples Gas Bui'ding 
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MAY MAGAZINES 





ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR MAY 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising 














Agate 

Pages’ Lines 

Everybody’ Boccccccccccccccccce 165 36,960 
Scribner’S.seesececeeesecees -.» 144 32,361 
Cosmopolitan.....++seseeeeseee 135 30,294 
McClure’S..seseseceeecseeeeees 130 29,120 
American Magazine... eevevece 125 28,112 
Munsey’S..seseseere sevesceees 124 27,930 
Review of Review 122 27,440 
World's Work...... 117 26,278 
Hampton's Magazine. 115 25,890 
ee cc cscoted 00s »-- 105 28,632 
Century Magazine......--++++++ 92 20,678 
Canadian ..ccseccccccccssevese 92 20,608 
Harper’s Monthly...-.e+++eeee 89 19,936 
Pacific Monthly...+seseeseeese 88 19,901 
Success (COIS.) «+++eseeeseeeees 106 18,100 
Theatre Magazine (cols)...... 102 17,084 
ArgoSy.+++++++ soeeeeeecenceees 61 13,832 
Red Book...+.+ ec cccccccccccce 60 13,440 
Pearson’S...+..seeseceesecs coos 82 11,812 
Atlantic Monthly......++eeeees 11,648 
Current Literature......+++ee0+ 10,080 
World To-Day ...+.+e+ee0: voee 9,240 
Human Life (cols). e 8,930 
Overland .... .. ones 8,064 
Ainslee’S....seeeeeees ° 7,896 
All Story....s+sccecececeeseees 7,560 
American Boy (cols.).....+++++ 32 6,525 
Lippincott’S.....seeeeeeee . 6,174 
Circle (cols,)...+sseees-eee 34 5,873 
Metropolitan... ee - 2% 5,376 
Blue Book...ccsccccesseeeseess 24 5,376 
Strand... .ccoccese ooo 2S 5,208 
Smith’s.......seeeseseeees eco 20 4,536 
St. Nicholas........+eee0s coe MT 3,808 
Philistine ..... eedcccecocecescs 19 2,340 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Vogue (2 issues) (cols.)..+++++« 367 66,528 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 181 

Woman's Home Comp'n (cols.) 15] 30,200 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 122 






Delineator (cols.) ...- ij 21,520 
Designer (cols.) .....- 91 18,200 
New Idea (cols.) .....++++ 90 18,000 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 83 16,667 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 15,300 
McCall's (cols.).....++++++ 106 14,310 
Pictorial Review (cols.)... ° 13,600 
Housekeeper (cols.)...-+s++e+ 64 12,870 
Canadian Home Journal (cols.) 61 12,235 
Harper's Bazar (cols)......+++- 59 11,920 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols.) 60 11,530 
Paris Modes (cols.).....+++se0++ 82 11,504 
Dressmaking At Home (cols.) 29 5,890 
American Home Monthly (cols) 18 3,640 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers own advertising) 
Country Life in America (cols). = 49,440 








System. ..occcccccccccccccseves 31,318 
International Studio ome, Vanes ia 28,630 
Busy Man’s. -“ 101 22,764 
Suburban Lite (cols. ). ee 99 17,100 
Outing Magazine..... 68 15,300 
Garden Magazine (col 101 14,180 
Field and Stream..... 62 14,052 


House Beautiful (cols. . 
Book-Keeper ...sscecssseeceess 54 12,236 
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Popular Electricity...+.+sssees 52 11,760 
House and Garden (cols.)...... 18 10,920 
Craftsman .eccecssees. eocccce 43 9,714 
Recreation (cols.)...-.seesee0- 54 9,260 
Technical World..........++++: 39 8,848 
Amer.Homes and Gardens(cols. ) 44 7,610 
Outer’s BOOK cssc-ccccccescces 32 1,256 
Travel (cols.)..... er cccccccccce 48 6,818 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR APRIL 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 








Agate 
April 1-7: Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post......... 152 25,970 
Lifesecce PTTerrirrry coos 87 12,178 
Collier ee - 61 11,730 
Literary Diges 81 11,350 
Independent (pag . eee 38 8,512 
Christian euseon eoeee eocccccee 35 5,880 
Leslie’s......++. eoce coccce 28 5,734 
Outlook (pages)... ° - & 5,558 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 26 4,875 
Churchman ...-sescceereoceees 8 4,550 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 14 2,725 
Scientific American.......+++++ ll 2,320 
Youth’s Companion...........+ 9 1,800 
April 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 117 30,090 
Literary Digest....... evccccces 96 13,513 
Collier's. .coccccccseccecscesece 63 12,132 
Life .cccccccccccccccescccsccce 49 6,987 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 35 6,512 
Leslie’s..cccccccccvcccccecesros 27 5,400 
Outlook (pages)....+seeeeeeeee 24 5,376 
Scientific American.......++++ 22 4, 
Youth’s Companion.........+++ 22 4,400 
Christian Herald.......+++s+++ 24 4,032 
Churchman coccccccccevcoceces 25 4,030 





One year’s record proved that 
it pays— 

Two years’ record proved that 
it pays steadily and continu- 
ously — 

Three years’ record proved that 
it pays for every variety of prop- 
osition appealing to men — 

But when for four years SYS- 
TEM has continued to average 
more advertising carried than any 
other monthly magazine, the fact 
stands, without room for argu- 
ment,_-SYSTEM pays dest. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 18 3,554 
Independent (pages)......+++++ 14 3,164 
April 15-21 : 
Saturday Evening Post........ 150 25,585 
a ee ie Je 13,610 
Literary Digest... «- 65 9 102 
EMfe. cocceccccccccvesccccccocee 50 7,000 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 32 5,920 
Outlook (pages)......++. seeee 22 5 096 
Christian Herald... oo 28 4,822 
Leslie's .....cccceee 21 4,221 
Churchman ....... 23 3 695 
Illustrated Sunday Mag: ooo 17 3,355 
Independent (pages).....+++.- 13 3.066 
Scientific American .. - 10 2 000 
Youth's Companion 10 2,000 





April 22-28: 
Outlook (pages) ...++.seeeeeees 118 
Saturday Evening Post. oe 
Literary Digest 
Collier's.... 

















Life...cccccccccccce oo 38 
Churchman .....e0++- o. 26 4,275 
Leslie's .....ceecees ecccccce 20 4,100 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 21 3,885 
Christian Herald ..........+0+ 22 3,696 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 18 3,530 
Independent (pages) 13 2,912 
Scientific American .... o» 2 330 
* Youth's Companion.......-.... 8 1,600 
April 30: 
Saturday Evening Post...+.++- 110 18,700 
Collier's. cccccsc.ccceccece os O 11,700 
Literary Digest.... ---.. - 63 8,885 
Outlook (pages).....++- - 24 5,376 
Churchman ...--.eeee 22 3,600 
Scientitic American....... 6 1,152 
Totals for April: 
*3aturday Evening Post. 123,877 
*Collier’s........ 62,772 
*Literary Digest. ee 67,205 
FOUtIOOK coccccceseceees . 48, 
Life. .cccccccccccsccccescccccce 31.085 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 21,192 
*Churchman socescccsececcecees 20,150 
Leslie’s......sssee+. 19.455 
Christian Herald. oe 18,430 
TRBOPOREORE 0000 cccccccoccooce 17,654 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 13,164 
*Scientific American........+.+. 12,352 
Youth’s Companion. ......+++++ 9,800 


*—Five Issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Agate 

Pages ___ Lines 

*1 Vop ae (2issues) (CONS.) .ccccece 367 56,528 
2. Country Life in America (cols) 287 49,440 
3. Everybody’s...+++ sscssssseee 7 36,960 
4. Ladies’ Home a (cols)... 181 36,290 
5. Scribner's... ...ese seccrcccccece 144 = 332,361 
6. SySteM.....cccreescccsecesees 139 31,318 
2 Cosmopolitan cocsccccvcceces - 135 30,294 
8. Woman’s Home Comp (cols).. 151 30,200 
D. FED Bonen cccccccecsssvsecs 130 29,120 
10. International Studio (cols.).. 127 28,630 
TL. AMOFICAR..cccccocccccccsccces 125 23,112 
1D. Munsey’s..cc.cccccccccccccece 124 27,930 


13. Good Housekeeping Magazine 122 27,524 
14. Review of Reviews 122 






15. World’s Work.. 117 26,278 
16. Hampton’s..... evecees coe «+ 115 25,890 
17. Sunset.......-. esceee +» 105 23,632 
18. Busy Man's.......+s000 +» 101 22,764 
19. Delineator (cols)... eeeee 107 = 21,620 
DW. Century. coccccccccsccccce cooee 92 20, 678 


*—April. 
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TO ADVERTISE THE NORTH. 
WEST. 





An advertising campaign of con- 
siderable extent is being considered by 
the Commercial Club of Tacoma, it 
oes the suggestion of Robert R 
Sidebotham of Spokane. Mr. Side. 
botham suggests a campaign for ad- 
vertising the whole Pacific Northwest 
in a way to bring it to the attention of 
the people of the East. The plan is 
meeting with marked appreciation and 
there is no doubt that funds will be 
raised. Says Mr. Sidebotham: 

“We intend to get up pictures that 
show up Tacoma as she really is, and 
also the Tacoma country. We will 


~ show the people of the East by these 


pictures the things they have been 
reading about. 

“Part of our plan would be to run 
a special train out of Chicago, say 
every thirty days, bound to Tacoma. 
Let the business men of this city who 
go East stop at our offices and tell the 
people about the opportunities out here, 
and let those people who wish to come 
out here have the assurance from the 
lips of these men that if things are 
not as represented they can have free 
transportation back.’ 


——<+-9o--——__—— 


The Louisville Advertising Club is 
considering the advisability of ge 2 
ing for a street fair and carnival, 
be given under its auspices. At its 
ee April 12th, the Club was ad- 
dressed by B. A. McCracken on the 
subject ‘‘Newspaper Advertising.” Mr. 
McCracken struck an unusual note in 
the following: 

“Superlatives can be used to advan- 
tage in advertisin The public does 
not respond readily to ordinary lan- 
guage, but large adjectives, such as 
unparalleled and the like, draw the at- 
tention of the rospective , buyer, es- 
pecially among the women.’ 


The Grand Rapids Advertising Ge 

was addressed April 13th by S. 
Dobbs, of Coca-Cola, and H. E. wit 
liams of Chicago. Over 200 members 
and guests attended the banquet. Mr. 
Dobbs said in part: 

“The cumulative force of advertis- 
ing is a factor too little realized and 
so the merchant that expects his busi- 
ness to grow but is unwilling to let 
his advertising appropriation grow with 
it is short-sighted. . 

“You buy the greatest commercial 
privilege in the world when you buy 
advertising space and then fill it with 
brains. But the man who spends nine- 
tenths of his time in trying to beat 
down the medium’s rate and the other 
one-tenth in preparing his copy is as 
foolish as the man who fills a $500 
space with a 50-cent advertisement. 
He lacks a sense of proportion.’ 


The Portland (Me.) Board of Trade 
has raised between $5,000 and $6,000 
by popular subscription for advertising 
Portland as the greatest vacation city 
in the country, 
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Edmund Bartlett 
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Getting Goods 
Distributed | 


means more than merely spending a 
lot of money in the magazines and 
newspapers—and letting it go at that. 


Publication advertising is the most ef- 
fective in the world—dut it can’t do every- 
thing. 


In addition to result-bringing magazine and 
newspaper advertising, we plan and execute all 
the details of auxiliary campaigns upon jobbers, 
retailers, and special fields and trades. 


Which books shall we send you?— 


‘* Headwork vs. Footwork in Salesmanship.” 

‘* The Upbuilding of a Manufacturing Business.’’ 
‘* Mechanical and Technical Advertising.” 

“* Textile-Consumer Publicity.’’ 


Bartlett-Wales. Co. 


Formerly Edmund Bartlett Co. 


Magazine, Newspaper and Mail Advertising 
29-31 East 22nd Street New York City 


James Albert Wales 


No connection with any other concern. Telephones, Gramercy {3 
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1910. 
oe eS 36,960 
ND o's Se Sok oon chen 29,120 
CRESS ee 27,930 
arr eee 30,294 
Review of -Reviews.......... 27,440 
American 28,112 
Scribner’s 32,361 
SGT ink waa sicnie¥ wx fe 23,632 
he 8 ee 26,278 
cS Rah ge Se ane 20,678 
Harper’s Monthly ........... 19,936 
Pacific Monthly ............ 19,901 
ED Be ead cba bea e's wae sen 18,100 
SEED 5 Gs vu ao > 45s0-0:8'5 5's 25,890 
NE Iss ais 0 ds vn. 0:504 0 ows 13,440 
ee ere 11,812 
RENE twa adaws apt see 46% 17,084 
SD hi chwielak:sdch~ 65% 60s < 13,832 
a ee ee 7,896 
Current Literature........... 10,080 
Ne aes cuss s ood <a ia .0%s 11,648 
PIRI. © oo aiv.n sco scsecce 5,376 
WTR DOING on 66-6466 805500 10,192 
fe aS eee ee 6,174 
ree 7,560 
DEN SOO) Lio lisveeoacatas 8,930 
LSS ae ret 5,208 
2 RS Sat ae ne 5,873 
a ee 6,525 
SE SSS b 6 Wk eRe wd os 0 4,536 
ES os. sews donee 66440 5,376 
es ND 356 5 cian Wisw een ve 3,808 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY 
ADVERTISING. 


1909. 
43,344 
35,542 
30,618 
29,802 
28,926 
27,608 
22,026 


3,136 






Ye 
1908. 1907. Total 
31,136 36,394 147,834 
28,322 37,765 130,749 
25,536 33,178 117,262 
25,400 29,895 115,391 
23,296 35,243 114,905 
21,966 25,242 102,928 
18,088 23,397 95,872 
21,252 22,624 91,364 
16,352 18,412 90,062 
18,424 22,738 81,472 
18,228 24,602 80,070 
15,484 21,684 78,076 
13,451 15,795 62,781 
6,594 7,168 56,110 
11,648 14,408 54,280 
11,144 15,623 46,557 
6,448 12,840 43,932 
9,060 8,448 43,486 
8,890 14,043 41,805 
6,944 9,184 36,512 


6,762 10,067 35,995 
9,478 11,790 34,708 
9,674 14,324 34,270 


7,672 8,564 28,850 
5,628 7,616 27,300 
6,926 3,985 25,541 
5,656 7,354 23,370 
3,724 6,488 23,085 
4,334 7,220 22,879 
3,514 7,300 21,440 
4,480 3,584 18,812 
3,136 2,800 12,880 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING. 


Country Life in America..... 49,440 43,222 33,712 40,936 167,310 
| SA Gale ieee ara ar 31,318 33,722 30,968 35,155 131,163 
SEE tc bake Sic aa bose e wees ova 15,300 15,379 16,842 21,678 69,199 
ee 2 | a ee 17,100 13,379 14,890 16,664 62,033 
I SA a os Sats ae opie a) 6 0- 30,200 25,800 21,200 22,490 99,690 
Field and Stream............ 14,052 14,784 11,116 10,157 50,109 
International Studio ........ 28,630 11,520 4,536 2,576 47,262 
Technical World ............ 8,848 9,469 9,114 10,442 87,873 
PENNE, © oles anos U4 0's oe wise 9,260 8,428 7,780 9,935 35,403 
House and Garden .......... 10,920 4,510 7,488 9,987 32,899 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 
fe ae 56,528 40,205 34,839 54,361 185,933 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 36,290 34,000 29,000 30,600 129,890 
Woman’s Home Companion... 30,200 25,800 21,200 22,490 99,690 
Good Housekeeping ......... 27,524 24,808 20,230 21,056 93,618 
ORR 21,520 23,200 18,858 19,680 83,258 
IEE Fosse ca weheos ba ite 18,200 18,744 10,458 11,774 59,176 
Se) a ere 18,000 18,269 9,058 11,490 56,817 
A ere 16,667 13,953 12,568 12,954 56,142 
ON OT ee 12,870 11,055 11,575 12,340 47,840 
Pictorial Review ........... 13,600 13,850 11,980 8,379 47,809 
Modern Priscilla ........... 15,300 11,970 8,944 8,938 45,252 
SENET © DOMRET ..o<50sces0s 11,920 11,781 10,948 10,588 45,237 
oo ES eee 14,310 11,243 7,798 10,802 44,153 
Se ere eee 11,530 11,824 14,175 7,671 25,200 
WEEKLIES (April). 

Saturday Evening Post...... 123,877 93,755 49,027 46,667 313,326 
ee See er err 62,772 52,820 31,378 49,891 196,861 
SPUN. oe Siw dudes pews vawae 48,006 54,974 36,736 48,095 187,811 
SMTA DIG wcecessccccs 57,205 37,841 19,344 34,804 149,194 
RE SEEN. o's in'os sod deek G64 31,085 22,638 17,570 22,161 93,454 

QR a wenbsxinserzens's 1,344,756 1,201,008 955,558 1,134,830 4,636,147 
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TRADE-MARK AMENDMENTS IN 
CONGRESS. 





TrapE-Mark ‘T1TLE CoMPANY. 
April 380, 1910. 
Editor of PrintERS’ Ink: 

For the information of your readers 
we report that the House Committee 
of Patents has made a favorable re- 

rt upon the Morrison bill amending 
section five of the trade-mark law of 
1905, so as to overcome the decision 
in the Success Magazine case. In this 
decision “Success,” which could be 
registered by John Doe or Richard 
Roe, because it is held to be a techni- 
cal trade-mark, was refused registra- 
tion because it was a part of the trade 
name of the user of the mark. While 
a technical trade-mark in itself it lost 
its technical character when it was 
made part of the trade name of the 
company. 

The law forbids the registration of 
rroper names, unless written, printed, 
impressed or woven in some pectiliar 
or distinctive manner, and the courts 
have whittled this down until it means 
the autograph signature of the owner. 

If the Morrison bill passes, section 
five will contain these words: ‘‘Pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein 
shall prevent the registration of a 
trade-mark otherwise registrable be- 
cause of its being the name of the ap- 
plicant or portion thereof.” This will 
permit the application for the _regis- 
tration of “ig ticcess” by the Success 
Magazine to be accomplished. 

our magazine reaches many per- 
sons who are about to engage in a new 
business. They should not make the 
mistake of including in their trade 
name the trade-mark which they ex- 
pect to use in the sale of their goods. 
If this bill passes this word of caution 
is not needed. If the bill does not 
pass then this word of cautio: should 
be kept in mind. We are inclined to 
believe that the bill will pass, because 
it was the original intention of the 
committee that such a _ trade-mark 
should be permitted registration, but 
the court “ran amuck,” and took the 
opposite view of the meaning of the 
language used in section five. 

ou cannot make these facts too 
prominent so as to save your business 
friends from the mistake indicated. 
The writer notes on page 107 of 
your issue of April 27th a Very inter- 
esting article on the subject of “Fine 
Distinctions in  Trade-Mark Judg- 
ments,” which should be read by every 
person who is considering the adop- 
tion of a proper name as a trade-mark. 

It is never advisable to adopt a 
proper name as a trade-mark. Those 
wno have built up a great business on 
a trade-mark consisting of a proper 
name, can show a large expense bill 
in the defense of the name in a series 
of litigations. For the same reason 
a trade-mark should never be a geo- 
graphical name, and as no one can 
have the exclusive use of a descriptive 
word, it is a cinch that descriptive 
words should be avoided. 

It is getting to be difficult to select 
a name as a trade-mark, and no one 
Should think of making a selection or 
going to any expense in having labels 
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printed until the most thorough in- 
vestigation possible by experts has been 
made. It is far better to exhaust all 
means of research before spending any 
money for labels than to spend one 
moment of regret after it is discov- 
ered that the labels contain a trade- 
mark which belongs to someone else. 
We know of a case where a concern 
purchased tin cans in which to sell 
roasted coffee, and paid $4,500 for 
tnem, only to discover that the trade- 
mark, which was imprinted on the can, 
did not belong to them. It would have 
been far wiser to have made the search 
before giving the order for the cans. 
C. A, Lane, Assist. Sec’y. 
—_—— to 


ADVERTISING AND “HAVING 
THE PRICE.” 


CuurcHVILLE, N. Y., April 25, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In considering the great advertising 
problem, how to make more sales from 
a given piece of copy, do not most, 
advertising men overlook an important 
defect in the masses whom they aim 
to reach? Take me for an instance. 
Work every day—earn fair salary— 
spend it economically, and, although 
I read some of the national weeklies 
and monthlies, and believe in adver- 
tised products, very few of those ad- 
vertisers will ever see the color of my 
money. 

For why? I lack the price. No 
amount of science or psychology in- 
peepee into the advertising of Dunt- 
ey’s, Chalmers-Detroit’s 30, Pierce 
Motor Boat, Columbia Phon. Co., and 
numerous other general advertisers, 
could compel me to send them an or- 
der for their goods, 





The Rochester Democrat and Chron-. 


icle gave four or five inches on its 
front page to the announcement of 
Prof. Ricker’s experiment in ‘‘ad” 
psychology, which you mention in_your 
editorial in April 20th issue. J re- 
member thinking when I read it that 
they would have a hard time “psy- 
chologizing” me into buying something 
that f could not pay for. t 
The only remedy which suggests it- 
self is for the learned professors of 
psychology to get their heads together 
and devise some plan whereby the 
wages of the American workman shall 
be raised to such point that there will 
be sufficient surplus after living ex- 
penses are paid to indulge in the lux- 
uries mentioned. If this should come 
to pass, the success of their psycho- 
logical “ad” idea is assured. © Other- 
wise, not. S. A. Murray. 
————+e0->—_———_ 


The Reynolds-Fishler Agency has 
been established at Burlington, Vt., by 
M. C. Reynolds, formerly a partner in 
the Hays Advertising Agency; and 
Franklin Fishler, formerly manager of 
the American Press Association in New 
York. 


Charles S. Aiken, editor of the Sun- 
set Magazine, addressed the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Men’s Association 
April 20th. Mr. Aiken spoke of the 
possibilities of exploiting California 
products in the East. 
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PUTTING ADVERTISING ON 
MORE DEPENDABLE 
BASIS. 





PRACTICES OF BUYERS—CUTTING OUT 
LIES—EXCUSES FOR SALES—THE 
PROFITABLENESS OF SELLING ON 
TRUTHFUL BASIS—PRINTERS INK’S 
AID IN MOVEMENT. 





By W. R. Drummond. 
Advertising Manager Grand Junction 
(Col.) Daily News; formerly adver- 
tising manager of a department 
store, 

PrInTERS’ INK is now doing 
some real work in the interests of 
the advertising business. 

During the past ten years em- 
ployers have demanded exagger- 
ation and then more exagger- 
ation. It has been imperative 
that in order to be a good ad 
man insinuations, innuendoes and 
exaggeration must be brought to 
a fine art. Thank heaven that is 
now disappearing, and rational, 
truthful advertising is taking its 
place. 

It was not many years ago, for 
instance, that buyers, all over the 
country, were grossly and fla- 
grantly overbuying. They did not 
seem to know their business. They 
misjudged their trade and pur- 
chased several times as much 
goods as they should have. That 
naturally caused such a state of 
chaos that the store simply had to 
unload at an enormous loss. 

However, strange to say, these 
inefficient buyers held their jobs. 
They repeated their foolishness 
again and again. They increased 
their salaries by doing this very 
thing. 

Then manufacturers began pro- 
ducing enormous quantities of 
goods; more than they could ever 
hope to sell, and, naturally, they 
took the loss and sold eighty per- 
cent of their productions at about 
one-half the regular wholesale 
price. Did they go into bank- 
ruptcy? Not much; they did not. 
Why, pick up a paper in almost 
any city and you see that some 
little dinky department store has 
“just purchased the entire surplus 
stock of a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer.” 





That story is pretty well worn 
by this time, and is not used 
nearly as much as formerly, but 
every once in a while it bobs up 
and confronts us. 

Then, too, there have been “re- 
modeling sales.” These sales were 
the outgrowth of suddenly con- 
ceived ideas of remodeling a store, 
ideas adopted without sufficient 
forethought to prepare stocks for 
such an occasion. They were the 
cause of merchants throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of goods on sale at ruin. 
ous prices. That stunt is pretty 
well worked to death. 

Of course, we always have had 
and always will have the “fire 
sales.” 

But the real business man, the 
man who is looking ahead, is be- 
ing brought to a realization of the 
fact that, somehow or other, the 
fellow who stuck to the truth, al- 
though he did not have wonderful 
crowds at his sales, had gradually 
educated the buying public to the 
fact that square dealing and hon- 
est profits mean economical trad- 
ing for the purchaser. 

It was not very long ago that I 
went to New York to confer with 
a merchant of that city who, after 
years of successful business, saw 
a great light and determined to 
revolutionize his advertising de- 
partment and policy. 

He had been successful in fol- 
lowing the old lines, but he was, 
and is, a pretty big man and far- 
sighted, and he saw the business 
he wanted going to the other fel- 
low. He saw the business he did 
not care for coming his way, and 
he wisely made up his mind that 
it was his advertising that was the 
cause of it. 

He told me all about it, what he 
wanted to-do, what he was deter- 
mined to do. He said that his ad- 
vertising man did not agree with 
him, and also that the new scheme 
would not pay. Therefore he was 
going to get a new advertising 
man. 

I told him that I thought it 
would not pay for a long time. I 
told him that the advertising 
manager he employed would fail 
to produce results and would lose 
his job on that account. I also 


















thought that the second advertis- 
ing manager would follow the first 
and the third man would begin to 
harvest the crop the first and sec- 
ond man had sown, and woud 
make good. 

The change was made. I did 
not get the job. Did not want it, 
in fact, and I have been watching 
the advertising they have been do- 
ing. It is good. It is very good, 
and has a tone and dignity that 
should appeal to a man. 

I recently wrote a personal letter 
to this gentleman, asking him how 
the new idea was working out. He 
replied and intimated that, while 
it has not paid so far, he is sure it 
will pay, and so am I, if he keeps 
at it. 

The tendency to-day is to take 
the buying public into the mer- 
chants’ confidence and educate 
them along lines that will show 
them how to determine what is 
merchandise and what is dreck. 

It is a good move, and one 
which Printers’ INK should keep 
after. It will clarify the business 
and give advertising a value that 
it does not have now. 


a Ss 


A novel scheme is being tried by the 
merchants of Worcester, Mass. On 
April 16th they opened a county adver- 
tising campaign so-called, when free 
shopping excursion cars were run from 
Spencer and return, about 850 taking 
advantage of the opportunity. It is 
planned to run similar excursions from 
other nearby places during the Sum- 
mer. The special cars used carry big 
banners inscribed ‘‘Free Excursion to 
Worcester. Worcester Merchants’ As- 
sociation.” 








The Tip which Saves the Card 





Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards. 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks, Look neater than plain 
guide cards, 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wearcomes, 
Other guides wear out in a third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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New York Herald 
Syndicate 


“BURNING 


DAYLIGHT” 
Write for Details. 
eealiiniaiiios 
“THE WIDOW 
WISE” 
Stunning color feature 
sahsilliligiies 
Full-page Sunday fea- 

tures. 
Special Cable and 
Telegraph service. 
Daily Matrix services 
—News, Woman’s and 
Comics. Daily Photo- 
graph service. 


For particulars apply to 


New York Herald Syndicate, 


Herald Square, New York 
Canadian Branch: 
Desbarats Building, Montreal. 


GETS THE CASH 


Has @ suggestive influence that turns prospects into 

buyers and gets vhem to send CASH with order Pub- 

lishers, mail-order men, and other business houses find 

it saves correspondence and makes money. Try # sample 

order. Stock form, like iiiustratien, any printing. 
1 dozen - 100. 1000 - + $3825 
100- . + Tbe. 6000 . - 10.00 

Prepaid to your address. 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO 
389 Harper Avenue Detroit Mich 











Main Office: 








To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 


of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circalat 


jon nearly 40,000 copies per issue 


Established 1850 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TEMPLE BLDG., 
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“WAW-WAW SAUCE” AND 
CONCENTRATED OUT- 





DOOR ADVER- 
TISING. 
LONDON TAKEN BY STORM AT THE 
STRAND—SAME METHODS  FOL- 


LOWED HERE—DIRECT EFFECT ON 
JOBBERS—ALE AND STOUT SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY INTRODUCED, 





Londoners do not take sudden 
surprises without serious con- 
sideration. Eight years ago they 
awoke one bright morning to find 
their beloved Strand, their city’s 
heart of hearts, emblazoned with 
the virtues and qualities of a new 
brand of sauce. There were signs 
to right of them, signs to left of 
them, signs in front of them that 

.“volleyed and thundered” and the 
one message was: “Waw-Waw, 
Waw-Waw—the Sauce Piquant.” 

That was the first public show- 
ing ever made in behalf of Waw- 
Waw Sauce. It made a great im- 
pression, and laid the foundation 
for immense sales. G. L. Vernon, 
who is the owner of Waw-Waw, 
and the man responsible for Waw- 
Waw advertising, has this to say 
about his methods: “You see what 
I wished to accomplish was an im- 
mediate and lasting impression. I 
knew that the Strand was the 
center of London, and that every 
Londoner of any consequence had 
to pass through it time and time 
again. I wanted to give them 
something to think about. If I 
had hired a signboard here and 
another there, all over London, i 
would have covered a much wider 
territcry, but I do not think | 
would have been getting as satis- 
factory results. ‘Concentration’ 
was my watchword. I bought up 
every available space suitable for 
sign purposes in the Strand, and 
emblazoned the whole street with 
Waw-Waw advertising. It was un- 
forgettable. It could not be got 
away from by the very Londoners 
whom I wanted as consumers, and 
it brought the results—$4o,000 in 
eleven months. 

“When I added the words: ‘Sup- 
plied to the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons,’ my ad- 
vertising argument was complete. 








INK 







That phrase meant more than the 
phrase: ‘By Royal Warrant,’ and 
every Englishman knew it, [jf 
a bit of harness at Buckingham 
Palace breaks and a groom is hur- 
riedly sent to a little harness shop 
across the way to get a shilling’s 
worth of leather with which te 
make repairs, the harness-shop 
proprietor immediately puts out 
his sign: ‘By Royal Warrant.’ But 
nothing can get on the tables of 
Parliament until it has been passed 
upon by a joint committee of the 
two houses.” 






oe Ge 
FAR ABOVE . 
Rll: OTHERS ! 
TRY IT IN YOUR SOUP TODAY. 


SUPPLIED TO A 


MOUSE OF LORDS & HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ENGLISH HUMOR FOR AMERICAN’ CON- 
SUMPTION. 
Last September, Mr. Vernon 


came to New York to introduce 
Waw-Waw Sauce here, as man- 
ager of the St. James Importing 
Company. He determined to em- 
ploy the same tactics as abroad, 
namely, to concentrate in one citv 
first, New York, and after dom- 
inating the situation there, to 
branch out all over the United 
States. It happened that, when 
Mr. Vernon first wished to start 
his New York outdoor advertis- 
ing, he found great difficulty in 
getting the billboard and_ sign- 
board spaces he wanted, due to 
the fact that the latter were being 
monopolized at the time by the 
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Commercial Artists 


who understand how to put ‘“‘sales 

ability’’ into illustrations—not art 

for art’s sake, but art for the sake of 

sales—expert engravers who know 
how to make perfect printing plates, will make 
your next catalog more effective, your advertising 
more convincing and increase your sales and 
profits. 

300 artists and engravers (specialists all) are 
ready to take up your work. 


Day ond Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers :: Catalogue Plate-makers 
215 Madison Street, Chicago 
Branch offices in fifteen principal cities 


Our advice and co-operation is yours for the asking and 
we'll not only save but make you money. 





FOR OBTAINING CASH IN ADVANCE 
SUBSCRIBERS AND RENEWALS TRY 


Grab’s Famous 
Keyless Basket 
Bank 


dime locks— 


Greatest Advertising 
. Busi 








solid steel. Impose 
sibleto ett an 
money until a ya 
tiple ot $5.00 has 

n reac 
few users —don't 
“ us, ask them. 


Call's Maga- 


New ‘York, N.Y. | auexy worse-suoe 
BANK." 





RM.G 
ora 


Rap! i 


MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 
To-day’s Maga- 


mine. 
Warren, Pa. 
And a great many 

Ts. 

Write to-day for 
particulars. If we 
can not show you 
how to increase 
your circtilation— 
and “deliver the 
goods,” don't pay 

for it, 








etc., if they don’t tell you itis the best they ever used, we propose to furnish them free, 
TRY IT. WRITE TO-DAY. 


your re-orders are insured. Ask for sample, 


Seeing is believing. 


Smallest in the world. 

Holds One Dollar in 
dimes—eannot be opened 
until fully one dollar 
has been doposited. 

This “litt'e” (in size, 
“big” In resulta) bank 
with your Ad, stamped 
thereon will bring you 
more business than any 
other style of publicity 
you may decide to em- 
ploy. Let us furnish you 
names of Merchants, 
Banks, Insurance Cos., 
Order once and 


VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY, Dept. Bi, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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politicians who were on the eve 
of a bie local election. 

Mr. Vernon had to wait until 
after the election of Mayor Gay- 
nor, the first week in November, 
before he could begin his cam- 
paign, but then he commenced in 
earnest. The elevated and subway 
lines were looked to as especially 
promising. The stations and the 
cars soon told the Waw-Waw 
story in flaring red upon a yellow 
background. Billboards and sign- 
boards have also been used in 
many sections. 
this New York advertising, which 
has not continued. more than five 
months to date, Mr. Vernon states 
that he already has 3,500 accounts 
on his books. He has had to move 
into larger warehouse quarters. 





EXAMPLES OF CAR CARDS. 


One surprising fact about the 
New York advertising has been 
ihe direct effect it has had upon 
jobbers all over the country, who 
have written in from as far dis- 
tant as Seattle, requesting that 
they be made authorized agents in 
their several territories. Many 
such agencies have already been 
established in various parts of the 
country. Just at present Mr. Ver- 
non is planning to invade Chicago 
with outdoor displays in much the 
same way as he has done in New 
York, where he says his monthly 
appropriation has been $5,000. 

Asked why he has preferred out- 
door advertising to newspaper ad- 
vertising in New York, Mr. Ver- 
non says: “Newspaper adver- 
tising appeals, at its best, only to 
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As a result of. 








distinct classes. One class read 
World, another the Tribune a 
another the Herald, and so on, I 
want to reach all these classes, | 
would have to use every paper in 
New York to do so. My outdoor 
advertising gets them all at one 
time, in my estimation, and that 
continuously.” 

The St. James Importing Com- 
pany is handling other lines than 
Waw-Waw. One of these other 
lines is the ale and stout brewed 
and bottled by Whitbread & Co, 
Limited, of London, an old house, 
established in 1742, and with an 
excellent reputation. Whitbread 
is said to spend $300,000 a year in 
advertising abroad. Whitbread 
products have been introduced by 
Mr. Vernon in New York simul- 
taneously with Waw-Waw, and, 
what is very interesting, along 
much the same lines. The copy 
and the appeal in both instances 
has been distinctively English. 
“Never be afraid of the place 
where your goods were made,” 
advises Mr. Vernon. “That’s my 
policy. I don’t try to hide the fact 
that Waw-Waw and Whitbread’s 
Ale are English—very English, 
you know. If I were introducing 
American-made goods into Eng- 
land, I would reverse the process 
and emphasize the fact that they 
came from America. Your Heinz 
products—the 57 varieties—have 
had a great success in England, 
and, I believe, because of this very 
fact, that the phrase: ‘Made in 
America’ has been emphasized.” 

——_—_t+or>—_——_—_—_ 


The Chicago City Railway Company 
has entered upon a strenuous war upon 
spitting and smoking. Practically all 
the advertising space which the com- 
pany has set aside for its own use on 
its cars is being used to this end. In 
addition, advice against spitting in 
street cars and other places is printed 
on the back of 600,000 transfers daily. 


The Giles-McAllister Advertising 
Agency, Salt Lake City, has added to 
its staff E. V. Simpson as manager of 
its art department and Orr Young as 
manager of its copy department. Mr. 
Young was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Western Monthly. 





An interesting case is before the 
courts of Nebraska in which the Union 
Pacific stands’ defendant under the 
charge of having paid for newspaper 
advertising with transportation. The 
railroad’s claim is that the Nebraska 
law does not limit the payment for 
transportation to cash only. 
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You are just as safe in buying paper, irrespective 
of its price, as if you had a paper expert buy it 
for you, if you make sure that the Watermark of 
the “Eagle A’ appears directly above the Water- 
mark Name of all Bond, Linen, and Ledger Papers. 
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There is but one thing to remember, but one guide, 
absolute, to paper quality. That is the trade water- 
mark of the “Eagle A.” You need know nothing 
else about paper if you avail yourself of this quality 
guarantee—this protection. The ‘Eagle A” rep- 
resents every forward. step in the art of paper 
making by the largest paper manufacturers in the 
world —and it stands for paper of one hundred 
per cent. value for the price you pay for it. 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


Is a typical example that reflects all the signifi- 
cance of this quality marking of the products of the 


- AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY. 


Made from pure, white, clean rags, slowly, per- 
fectly and scientifically pulped for uniformity of 
strength, working finish and quality— GOUPON 
SOND is the ideal business paper. 

Send for samples of this superb paper in white 

and colors—showing printed, lithographed and 

die-stamped business forms, with which we will 


also send you samples of Berkshire Text and 
Berkshire Covers—unique for fine Booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
23 Main Street, - - += =  MOLYOKE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29 mills. 
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~ COMMERCIAL ART | 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 


————. 











The subject of tariff reform is 
an important one in the minds of 
a great many, and so also are the 
subjects of aeroplanes, the fourth 





CHESTNUT PALE 
FENCING, 


CHEAPEST. FENCING IN THE WORLD 
] FOR ENCLOSING CATTLE SHEEP, HORSES. Pics BOGS ee 





We now deliver any quantity. Large or Smail, 
Carriage Paid trom Works to any Railway Station in 
Devon. Dorset. Cornwall, Gloucester and Somerset. 

Yenins, ECONOMIC FENCING CO. LTO, 
GULITER HOUSE. GILLITER STREET LONDON Ec 
© veans. 





No. 1. 


dimension, life after death, and the 
Fourth of July. Almost any pop- 
ular subject can be picked out as 
carrying with it a certain amount 
of interest amongst a large num- 
ber of people, but it by no means 
follows that goods can be more 
readily sold by hitching them on, 
as it were, to the topic uppermost 
in public interest at any given 
time. 

If a person is intensely interest- 
ed in tariff reform he is likely to 
resent having his attention called 
to the subject by a strong display 
heading only to find on investiga- 
tion that the printed matter un- 
derneath has nothing to do with 
the tariff and is simply an attempt 
to sell him wire fence. 

This is what happened in the 
case of illustration No. 1. 

As a contribution to Tariff Re- 
form the advertisement is above 
criticism, but as a means of call- 
ing attention to fencing material 











illustration No. 2 would be! more 
sensible and in all probability pro- 
duce better results if the copy told 
the cost of the fence and a few 




















No. 2. 


other particulars which those in- 
terested in fences would naturally 
want to know. 


* * 


Ketch-On Door Stop > 








“Ketcn-@4 voor ptop .prevents the door 
or shutter ‘from going against the wall, 
end hokls them opeu where you, want, It 
stops the door from slamming’ and_ the 
shutter from banging.. Is a simple ‘little 
metallic device. that “works automatically 
and will last a Nfptime. .Can be: attached 
either to the, floor or, wall, as a .separate 
design is used ‘for either position, 

* “Ketch-On Yr: Stops” are’ sold for 
2c and 50c at first-class hardware stores, 
and if your dealer does not jkeep them, 
order , directly fom ‘Ketch-On Door stop 
Company, 419 ‘Crozer, Building, Philade- 








\ phia, Pa. 


See demonstration at Booth’ 89. 
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A very mixed-up and confus- 
ing advertisement is this of the 
Ketch-On Door Stop reproduced. 
Plenty of action in this drawing. 
Here is a man presumably fishing. 
The caption informs us that both 
the fish and the dog are securely 
caught, and so is a door or shutter 
when secured with a Ketch-On 
Door Stop, but we are left entirely 
in the dark as to what this device 
looks like or how it is to be ap- 
plied. Perhaps it needs the use 
of fishing tackle, but even then the 
illustration does not give us any 
idea of how it may be attached to 
the hook or whether it is live or 
dead bait. How can such an ad- 
yertisement be expected to sell 
goods to intelligent readers? 


x * * 


The four-inch single-column ad- 
vertisement of Le Page’s Liquid 
Glue is good. The illustration 
tells the complete story and even 


Oh! How handy! This well- 
‘den ot tae bo yous bot 
ing in non-leakable tube 

form. course your 


has it,.or sent; post-paid, upon 
receipt of price— 10c:— by 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Aloo cold in a -pitented 
row dy tk so aay 


without the text would be an ex- 
cellent advertisement in itself. The 
shape of the tube is clearly de- 
fined, the label is distinctly shown, 
and the price, 10 cents, is brought 
out in a way that is artistic and 
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emphatic at the same time. This 
little advertisement embodies, as 
well as any we have seen lately, 
the three desirable characteristics 
of a good illustrated advertise- 
ment — attractiveness, distinctive- 
ness, and appeal. 


* * * 


In marked contrast to the Le 
Page advertisement is the double 
column display of the Asphalc 





The IDEAL SPRING ENTERTAINMENT for 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


S 


uso = 
Por 
SA 
SANITARY STABLE 
PIGGERIES 
cowsnaDs 
CORN STORES 
(Pacer Aaamery Rare, 
HOME GARAGE, &c. 


jie Sevsses sme 











Company, clipped from an expen- 
sive London publication. So far 
as the illustrations go, they fail 
sadly in telling any particular 
story. It is only by a close study 
of the body of the ad that one can 
get any definite idea of what is 
being advertised. Even then the 
subject is left very much in doubt, 
as the text refers to health and 
pleasure, tennis courts, roller skat- 
ing rinks, sanitary stables, pigger- 
ies, cow-sheds, coon stoves and 
garages. All of these things are 
included under the heading “The 
Ideal Spring Entertainment for 
Country Houses.” 

Perhaps when all is considered 
the artist cannot be blamed for 
failing to bring out anything like 
a clear idea of the subject in his 
drawings. 

——+o+—_—_—_. 
The Real Estate Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, of Topeka, Kans., has started a 
fund to advertise Topeka. 
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Moving Picture News 


reaches all. 
pee ge Bring You Results 
TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 











Oinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 18th St.,N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. Count six 








Ciassified advertisements in “Printers Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ENGRAVING 





H W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the worid 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





TT? E Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puplication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates 





THe producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P.I for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 





' 
AROLINA READY PRINTS—16 weekly 
papers, each published in a different county 
of S C. Rates very reasonable. Agencies or ad- 
vertisers desiring information address, SIMS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Orangeburg, S. C. 








BILLPOSTING 











RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





O the man who on his regular business sta- 

tionery will ask for them I will be pleased to 
send samples of the advertising work that I so 
constantly claim tobe “* UNUSUAL.” I make 
catalogues, booklets, circulars, mailing cards 
and slips, letters, trade journal advertisements, 
etc, and I constantly win new clients by such 
showings of what I have done for others. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 








ITAB ENGRAVING Co, (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHUNE: 1664 SPRING, 
ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c, per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVINGCO. Youngstown Ohio 








ENVELOPES 





Manufacturers of all kinds of Envelopes 


PENNY SAVED 
PENNY rf 








G 
By using the NEOSTYLE 1 _ 
“®EALED-YET-OPEN" Envelope 
(Pateut 532,206) a! ’ 
2 . 3: 








Send for samples and prices 
Neostyle Envelope Co., Dept. C., 88-90 Reade St., N.Y, 








FOR SALE 





OR SAILE—Daily and weekly newspaper and 

_ job printing plant in Indiana manufacturing 
city. Mergenthaler linotype, new Whitlock 
presses, equipment complete. Big run best 
grade job work. Business established 1863. Ad- 
dress at once, “C. M.,"’ care Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 








HELP WANTED 





: by Canadian agency. Must 
Copywriter be strong on food products 
State age and experience Good position for 
right man. Address, “CANADIAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED— COPY MAN — Advertising 

agency in large western city has good 
opening for a capable and experienced copy 
man who thoroughly knows agency require- 
ments and can assume responsibility. Good 
opening for man with horse sense and ability. 
“WESTERN,” care Printers’ Ink. 





EGISTRATION FREE, RATES RE- 

DUCED. Weare offering excellent oppor- 
tunities to newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- 
vertising solicitors, circulation men, linotype 
operators, ad and job compositors, pressmen, 
etc. Ask for our newterms. All departments 
represented. No branch offices. Established 
1898. FERNATD’'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 
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INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 
ASK US Millions of old, rare and up-to-date 
articles, clippings and pictures, extending back 
fifty years—added to daily—all topics from all 
sourees—Classified for quick reference. Con- 
suited here cr loaned to responsible inquirers, 
SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY, 
g41-7 Sth Avenue, (Opp. Waldorf) New York. 








MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 





ANUFACTURERS of meritorious goods 
Msi want same introduced or pushed in 
this territory, should communicate with us. 
Prefer advertised articles, or those about to be 
advertised. Will accept two or three more lines, 
that appeal to us as having possibilities; almost 
any class of trade. Equipped to *« deliver the 
goods.”’ Send literature, etc. SCHWAP SALES 
AGENCY, 112 Ctark Street, Chicago. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





N A NO. 1 COPY MAN with agency, 

newspaper and mercantile experience, 
invites propositions. No offers below $60 
weekly considered. Address “A. K. R.,"’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ore YOUNG COPY MAN, WITH 
SIX MONTHS’ AGENCY EXPERIENCE. 
HAS SEEN SERVICE as printer and as 
jobber's salesman. Address “ ‘I’. R.,"" care 
lrinters’ Ink. 





OPY WRITER, now connected with largest 

publishing house in East, wants position to 
write copy for manufacturing concern. Can buy 
printing and engraving successfully. Alsowrite, 
layout newspaper and magazine copy. Long 
Newspaper advertising experience Address 
“COPY WRITER,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN, 24, with over eight years ex- 

perience in the advertising business as 
stenographer and office manager, desires to 
make other connection. Weil educated, ac 
curate and can use his own brains as 
present and previous employers will testify. 
Let me show you, Address ‘* RELIABLE,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Here’s the Man You're 
Looking For 


He can plan, write ana execute high grade 
catalogs, booklets and folders, originate follow- 
ups and write snappy letters. His ads bring 
the inquiries. He knows printing pretty thor- 
oughly. And—well, you must see, to believe— 
past work will show. Address ‘‘ RECORD,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Agency Man 
Seeks Better Position 


Wide awake, energetic and hustler, age 26; ten 
years in advertising agency business; conver- 
sant with details such as, sending out orders, 
checking advertisements, rates, estimating, 
ordering cuts, proofreading, billing, assist in 
making layouts, typewriting and handling of 
correspondence. At present employed, but wish 
to make change for better prospects. Pre- 
viously with Rowell and Printers’ Ink. Will 
go anywhere. Interview requested. ‘* PROS- 
PECTS." care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion, Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS. drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 





Grusaal. PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ Ink. A dozen 
prominent. advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 
ing managers now—read 
their ads in Printers’ INK. 
.Every live advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a 
Printers’ INK Classified 
ad. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ InxK a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of. publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


é Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 























ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Fournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
{4 ‘This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record. & Republican, 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,789. 


+ 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1009 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and bes: circulation in New Haven. 









New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16.647. EK Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. Noother paper covers this field. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,887 ne paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Average, Ist quarter 1910, 40,157 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twincities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 
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aes Examiner, average 
go9, Sunday 604, 615, Daily 
is 924, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago — news- 
papers PRINT. 
(@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the frst 
person who will nls 
controvert its accuracy. 


WWW WW 


Thicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net Daid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents. Sunday, five cents. "The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers 
w@ ‘The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 








Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 1909, 
11,943. E. Katz, S.A., N. Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March 
1910, 12,018. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


ington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
ai80. “All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Apr., ’10, 16,554. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteéd greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Journal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


Washington, Eve. Fournal. Only daily in 
county, 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,’o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. “When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.” 





Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 46,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1 dail 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. en 





Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For April, 
1910, 85,081 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
UAR latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


dete tk vy tek 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


WW HK He We We 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1900, 16, ,589. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 
Apnil 


AVERAGE APL., 1910 


The Sunday Post 
i i 


Gain of 18,591 Copies 
Per Sunday over Apl., 1909 


The Daily Post 
307,090 


Gain of 41,168 Copies 
Per Day: over Apl., 1909 


Salem, Lvening News. 
for 1909, 18,574 


Actual daily average 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; Largest evening circulation, 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Detroit, 
Michigan farmers. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Mar.,1910, daily 
10,957, Sunday 11,908. Greatest circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 


1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1909, 101,250. 

Ihe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


Atala is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 


Iowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7ribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 54,455 A.A.A. 
CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 


Established 
Oldest Minneapolis daily. 


Murphy, publisher. 
1867. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
1909, 88,197. 
Average circulation of Sunday 


UA 
On ne 
TEED 
December 3!, 
by Printers’ 7 
Ink Publish- 
ing Company /,ribuue for same period, 78,121 
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Minneapolis, Journal, Dilyt> 
and Sunday (O@). In 1909 | 00 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
April, 1910, evening only, 
76,291. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for April, 1910, 81,006, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 

into more homes than 


oo goes 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


— 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Rep 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(O®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘T'ribune Bldg. 





8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 


Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,064. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,14 
Jersey City, Fersey Fournal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening 7imes. Ave, 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
08, 21,326 ; 2-—'v9, 19,062; Ist % yr. "10, 19,591. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 





Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,596. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. 


Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. 


Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
ae, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 190g, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pig PT Average for 1909, 25,903 (O@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co, Over 225,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 





The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,955. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,547. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 





Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1900 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., NY. 
Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 
pati ately 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 
Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes 
Average for year ending Dec, 31, 1909, 16,117 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 1905, 
6,782; 1909, 7,846. Growing some. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938: Sunday, 103.586 
For April, 1970, 83,285 daily; Sunday, 112,442 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 








Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. ’09, 439,467. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. x D’y av., '09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N, Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 36,169 
copies each issue. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 
its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 
Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 


age circulation for December, 29,270. In | 


purely local mercantile advertising it printed 
313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 
179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 
in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 
circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (OO) 

March average circulation. Sundays, 

55,204; Daily, 44,002. - For over 50 

— the great newspaper of th 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 

and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 

more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,324 copies 
each issue, A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age April, 1910, 17,198. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 





Johnstown, 7Zribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, I9g10, 
13,360, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
MARCH, 1910 


260,993 


COPIES A DAY 





A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 5,622 (O@). 





nd id Vy WOVueyvyuuyuyuyey 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(9@). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
° onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 















Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
Yep onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,643. Keb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUA teste. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 





York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket HAvening 7imes.' Average circula- 

tion, 1909, 19,033—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,125 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. 

Westerly, Daly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 5,31 March, Igic, 6,785. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for <9, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


E) Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,660. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 
Burlington, Free ress. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Average Mar., 1910, 4,083; 
Apr. 4,125. Largest circ’lation, Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 
_ Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times | 
is the metropolitan daily of Seatt ie 
UA and the Pacific Northwest, It 
re) i a! combines with its Dec ‘oo, cir. of 
TEED 64,246 daily, 84 362 Sunday, rare 
quality. tis a gold mark Paper 
_ a of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1909 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines, 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18 
Sunday, 26,155. 999, y, 18,798. 





Tacoma, News. 


Average for year, 1 
18,829. de. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 
1910, daily 6,347; semi-weekly, 1,758. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (0). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 

eerwes (evening daily). Average 

in March, 1910, 62,427; gain over 

GAA March, 1909, 1,874 daily; average 

TEED for 12 mos., 60,101 daily. Covers 

60% of Milwaukee homes. 

Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A.A 





Racine, Daily Yournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. Statement filed with A. A. A. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,126; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
‘ Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Mar. 
09, 17,825; Mar., '10, 19,611; daily average 
for ‘og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Mar., Ig9I0, 
43,658; weekly 1909, 27,060; Mar., 1910, 28,624. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Kates 56c. in, 

‘Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Mar.,’10, 81,028, 
(Saturday av., 36,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 





QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse, Actual average, 1909, 








daily 96,024. 
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[[The Want-Ad Mediums 








hig! 
wan 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
hly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
t business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 




















— 
COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 

Wai Springs Hvening Telegraph. \c.a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 

Tacrvormencs than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 

TE. C. (@@), carries double the number of 

Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
tN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad ’’ directory. 


INDIANA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


“THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper.’ No free. or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
April, 1910, amounted to 267,120 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 34356. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
bined, because it gives results. One centa 


1 





MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 





75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 











MAINE 

TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Wwe ke He He He 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,567 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


dete te se te ve 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

ertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. ‘The 

Tribune printed during the 

year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 

of classified advertising. Kates: 

lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 








word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA ~ 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
6 Bac Jersey City Fersey Fournal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.V.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THe Buffalo Evening News is read in over yo% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
TH Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,169. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
i ee Chester, Pa., 7:mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas 


TAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception, (Daily 
95,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers ©®@))| 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not mere] 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-cl y from the stand. 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in Ameri 1 isti 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (0). 25 are distin. 


ass and quality of 








ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, first 
quarter, 1910, 40,157 (©). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@©). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (QQ), Chicago. Only,‘ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (O@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for ‘Want”’ ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by bet people 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 
Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique (©©). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (QO). 


NEW YORE 

Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Century Magazine (@@©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Now as always, 





Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 


“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,250 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@)-. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











The Evening Post (@@). Establi 
- Establish 

Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New Yar 
‘The advertiser who will use but one eveni 
vee in ow ppatin | will, nine times cntd 
en, act wisely in selecting Th i 
—Printers’ Ink. € *he Evens Ee 

New York Herald (QQ). Whoever 
America’s leading newspapers mentions it 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American ( ) has the 1 i 
culation of any st nba in the weaken 
The New York Times has a ily 

L S a greater dail 
sale than the combined city sales of the A 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 
New York 7 ribune (QO), daily and Sunday 
Daily, now one cent—the best forthe least, 





i) OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

lhe Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 


, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 


the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 7 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (©). 
influential paper in tidewater. 


Oldest and most 


- WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@O©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


= CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Zvening 
Mail. Circulation 16,637, tlat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, are placing orders with 
newspapers for good sized copy for 
the V. D. Co., manufacturers of 
Loose Setting underwear. The space 
will be twelve inch single column. 
This is considerably more than has 
been used in past seasons. Newspapers 





in the larger cities throughout the 
country will be used. 
William S. Power & Bros., Pitts- 


burg, are using large space each week, 
beginning May 14th, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Company. 


The H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency is sending out copy for the 
Saratoga Springs Publicity Commis- 
sion. A large number of newspapers 
in the East are being used; and the 
object, of course, is to attract Fe 
to “New York State’s Mineral Spring 
Reservation.” 





The Carborundum Company, of Ni- 
agara Falls, is using a list of news- 
zines, through William S. Power & 
Bros., Pittsburg. 


Coupe & Wilcox are now making up 
lists for fall and winter 1910 maga- 
zine advertising of Reiling & Schoen, 
manufacturers of R. & S. Silk-and- 
Wool Poplin and other silk specialties. 
It is understood that their fall and 
winter campaign will be even larger 
than their spring campaign. 





_An extensive list of mail order pub- 
lications and standard magazines is 
receiving orders for the advertising of 
Carroll, Cutler & Co., Chicago, through 
the Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago-New York. 





The Palace Tent Company, Pitts- 
burg, has opened up with a new list 
of recreation, outdoor magazines. The 
account is being put out through Wil- 
liam §. Power & Bros., Pittsburg. 


The advertising of J. Andre, the 
New York hair dresser and hair goods 
specialist, in women’s magazines, is 
being placed by Coupe & Wilcox, 261 
Broadway, New York. 





The Frank Presbrey Company has 
taken over the Michelin Tire account. 





_ The Pabst Brewing Company is send- 
~ out large newspaper contracts in 
selected places through J. Walter 
Thompson. Washington, Baltimore, 
zouee and Philadelphia are among the 
ist. 





.. The Texas Company, petroleum and 
its protects, is signing up New Eng- 
land newspapers. 





The North West Transport Line is 
using newspaper space under two-week 
and three-month contracts in general 
papers. 





_ I. Lewis & Bros., Newark, are sign- 
ing newspaper contracts for their Cobs 
Cigar through the Kaufman-Handy 
Company, Chicago. 





The Ireland Agency is making a test 
campaign for Beech-Nut products in 


Newark. If successful it will be made 
national in scope. 
The A B C_ Elevator Company, 


through Sherwood, Brooklyn, is using 
half pages in newspapers in the East. 


Henry W. Peabody & Co., New 
York, U. S. agents for “‘Domes of Si- 
lince,”? the new Invisible Castor With- 
out Wheels, are supplementing their 
national magazine advertising cam- 
paign with territorial newspaper adver- 
tising in a selected list of newspapers 
covering the principal cities where thew 
have local agents.. Coupe & Wilcox, 
261 Broadway, New York. 








A large list of foreign publications is 
receiving orders for the advertising of 
Dr. ‘I. bank Lynott, Chicago, through 
the Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, that city. 





American Pencil Company, New 
York, is advertising its Venus Pen- 
cils in a selected list of metropolitan 
daily newspapers, backed up by some 
general magazine advertising, also by 
the use of class publications reaching 
artists and architects... The leading sta- 
tionery trade papers will also be used. 
Coupe & Wilcox, 261 Broadway, New 
York. 





Lord & Thomas are sending out 195- 
line contracts to a selected list of news- 
papers for the Paris Academy, Syra- 
cuse. 





The Morse International Agency, 
New York, is contracting for the Rum- 
ford Chemical Works, Providence, 5- 
line readers, 60 times, 8 times a week, 
in newspapers throughout the country 
generally. 





The Brinkley-Lilly Chemical Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Kansas, manu- 
facturers of “Sanador,” a cure for 
eczema, are conducting a compalen in 
a list of dailies in the Middle est. 
Orders and copy for twenty and forty- 
two lines to run daily and Sunday are 
going out through the Horn-Baker Ad- 
vertising Company, Kansas City. 





Staples & Lemons, Inc., advertising 
agents, are sending out copy for the 
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Warm Springs, Bath County, Va., to 
run Sundays in the big daijics through- 
out the East. 


Teacher’s and other class publications 
are receiving three time orders for 
F. E. Compton & Company, Chicago, 
through the Leven-Nichols Advertis- 
ing Company, same city. 





The advertising of the Casgrain 
speedometer is being handled by Leroy 
Cook who is now associated with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. Six 
inch d.c. copy is being used in papers 
in the larger New England cities. 


Seven line copy is being ‘used direct 
by J. E. Dorrety, 887 Washington 
street, to advertise athletic prizes and 
trophies. General mediums are used. 





N. W. Ayer & Son are sending out 
orders for the summer advertising of 
the Posse gymnasium. School depart- 
ments of the higher grade publications 
are usec, 


The New York office of Lord & 
Thomas is handling the advertising of 
the Bank Clock Company, located in 
Boston at 6 Beacon street. Twenty- 
eight and thirty line copy is used. 


Dr. Frances Wilcox Beauty Culture, 
Kansas City, is placing additional or- 
ders in a list of dailies and weeklies 
published in the South and Southwest. 
Sixty-line display copy is being used. 
Orders are going out through the L. 





Roy Curtiss dvertising Company, 
same city. 

The Empire Carbon. Works, St. 
Louis, is advertising ‘Empire’ Ferti- 


lizers in agricultural papers published 
in Missouri. Seventy-two-line display 
copy is being tried out in May issues. 
The advertising is being placed by the 
Gardner Advertising Compony. same 
city. 


The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out copy 
and orders to a list of dailies, farm 
papers and trade journals throughout 
the country advertising the new Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway now 
in operation between Wagoner, Okia., 
and Denison, Texas. One hundred and 
sixty, one hundred, and twenty-one- 
line copy is being used. 


L. Roy Curtiss Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out ad- 
ditional copy to a selected list of stan- 
dard magazines for two_new products 
of the Carnie-Goudie Manufacturing 
Company, same city. 











The copy for C. A. Mallory & Son, 
now appearing in New York City pa- 
ers, is being placed by Coupe & 
Wilcox. 


The Johnson-Dalls Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga., is handling the business of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company in South- 
ern papers. 





Orders for the advertising of F. L. 
Milliken, one of Boston’s financial 
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howent, will go out soon 
° aily papers. This advertj i 
handled by the Boston News Bones 
This agency is also asking for Tates 


to a large lig 





from newspapers for several 
financial customers. oF 
The Horn-Baker Agency, Kans 


City, is conducting a campaign for 

fn. A McCleary Medicine om 
sen: Same city, in a list of dailies, 
weeklies and agricultural publications j, 
the Middle West. Half-page display 
and forty-five lines are being used, 


Some additional contracts are 
placed by the Walter C. Lewis Agency 
for Walker & Pratt Manufacturing 
Company, Boston. This is on the ad. 
vertising of the Crawford Ranges, and 
the appropriation this year is 
much larger than at any previous time, 


A large list of publications is being 
contemplated for the advertising of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, exploit. 
ing summer excursions and tours as 
well as the resorts along the coast, 
The list is being prepared by C., £, 
Farnsworth, advertising manager of 
the Boston & Maine, and _ contracts 
will be placed by the Frank Seaman 
Advertising Agency. 
The F. P. Shumway Company is 
a, contracts in New England pa- 
pers for Smith & Anthony, manufac. 
turers of Hub Ranges. Contracts are 
for eight inches, thirty-two times, run- 
ning twice a week. 





The J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Fort Building, Springfield, is handling 
an appropriation in household papers 
for the Allen Higgins Company, 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of 
wall papers. 





The Buster Brown Hosiery Mills, of 
Chattanooga, are conducting a_public- 
ity campaign in St. Louis and Chicago, 
advertising “Buster Brown” stockings. 
Large display copy is being used m 
dailies. he advertising is placed by 
Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis and 
Chattanooga. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons are sending 
out copy and orders to a list of ie 
grade magazines and weeklies for the 
Simonson School & Realty Co., St. 
Louis, advertising correspondence 
courses in real estate selling, brokerage 
and insurance. Eighteen Tes display 
copy is being used in April numbers. 


Renewal orders for the Remoh 
Jewelry Company, St. Louis, are going 
out to a list of high-grade magazines 
and weeklies through H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, St. Louis. Twenty-eight line 
cisplay copy is now being used. 





The Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Com 
pany, St. Louis, will shortly go out 
with a campaign in agricultural publica 
tions. A list is now being prepared. 
The Gardner Advertising Company, St 
Louis, will place the business. 
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Greater 
Accuracy 


Greater 
Speed 


“The Machine You Will Eventualiy Buy” 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 
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Four-Square 
Advertising 


5,—Its Influence Upon the Future of the 
Manufacturer. 


No manufacturer who " seeks to build a stable and 
enduring business structure, and whose chief aim is the 
perpetuity of his business, can overlook the fact that he 
must familiarize young people with his goods, convince 
them of their merit, and secure their custom. 


The young men and women and boys and girls who 
are worth while are today receiving an education some- 
what different from that of twenty years ago or more. 
A generation back, reading matter was scarce and young 
people read with avidity most anything which fell into 
their hands. 


Today reading matter is plentiful and cheap and par- 
ents select with great care the papers, books and period- 
icals which their children read. The education of young 
people is conducted on a broad, clean, uplifting basis. 
They are taught not to use liquors, not to place any 
faith in fake medicines, and to live wholesome, upright 
lives. As a consequence, it is natural that they should 
feel a decided aversion to advertising of a low or in- 
delicate nature, and that they should form a‘ very poor 
opinion of articles advertised in bad company. 


For this reason, the manufacturer who looks ahead 
should use only the Four-Square medium—the medium 
which finds a ready welcome in the best homes—the me- 
dium which rigidly excludes everything of an offensive 
or objectionable nature—the medium which protects its 
readers against unclean advertising and against all loss 
by fraud or misrepresentation by any advertiser in its 
columns. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four-Square medium. 
Frank E. Morrison, Advertising Manager 


Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS - - Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
Copyright 1910 by The Success Company, New York 
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